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ARLINGTON Railway 
I Festival will mark 
that difference be. 
tween an epoch and 
an era which histo- 
rians and philoso» 
phers have distin- 
guished. It cele- 
brates, indeed—reverting to 
a phrase which, however 
hackneyed, can never be 
superseded in the breadth 
and depth of its meaning— 
the greatest triumph of mind 
over matter ever achieved by 
man. The immensity of the 
progress made, within fifty 
years since the humble Dar. 
lington and Stockton line was 
opened, almost shuts from 
view, indeed, all that went 
before it. We may be con- 
tent to leave that in its 
own darkness, therefore,—the stage-coaches, 
the slow journeys, the bad roads, the pack- 
horse, and even the battles of the original 
promoters of steam. ‘The ridicule which at the 
outset covered the idea of the locomotive and the 
rail is part of a familiar history, and needs not 
to be dwelt upon again. So with the thousand. 
and-one questions which vexed the souls of 
Parliamentary Committees five-and-forty years 
ago, when an eminent gentleman was unable to 
understand whether the wheels of locomotives 
would turn with their axles or upon them! It 
is far more pleasant, and the pleasure is mixed 
with @ surprise, to contemplate the gigantic 
progress that, within so comparatively brief a 
space, has been witnessed. The entire earth, it 
may almost be said, excepting China and the 
regions of the Northern and Southern Poles, 
has been visited by the railway engineer ; and 
China itself will notlong beexempt. In the Old 
World this means of intercommunication super- 
seded others which had existed before ; in the 
New, often, it began with the life of the com- 
munity. Thus, with respect to the railway 
between Vicksburg, on the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi, and the town of Jackson, in the 
centre of the State, which, throughout its length, 
traverses the primeval forests, the engineers 
who constructed it were, probably, the first of the 
human race who had ever set their feet in those 
Solitudes. But, apart from public facilities. and 
the marvellous social advantagesfollowing Seatieahs 
train, the Darlington commemoration reminds us 
of an advance so rapid in mechanical invention 
that it would justify the exclamation of Edmund 
Burke, with reference to the North American 
colonies,—‘‘ Where the reality begins, the ex- 
aggeration ends.” It is no mere computation of 
mileage, of expenditure, of passengers carried 
or swift travel, that can bring before us an idea 
of the change which has been wrought since the 








little Darlington Railway, then ca'led as now, 


“ The Quakers’ Line,’”—from the numerous mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends who supported the 
project,—was opened on September 27th, 1825. 
Thousands were there to see; some, as Mr. Smiles 
records, to rejoice over the burst bubble; others 
to watch the slow procession of coal and: flour 
wagons, fitted up with temporary seats; many to 
wonder ; a few to believe; but none to predict 
the amazing consequences. Then arose the great 
class of contractors; then, also, in its modern 
and extended sense, the: great class of navvies, 
which has had its representatives in the proudest 
ranks of engineering science; then, too, an order 
of physical difficulties which, hitherto, it had 
been deemed almost impossible to overcome. 
Among the earliest of them was the road over 
Chat Moss, and it is inevitable that this modest 
monument, of which its author never spoke him- 
self, except ounce in an ephemeral almanack, shall 
be talked of at Darlingtonon Monday. That alone 
was a victory; but it was also a. prediction; it 
prophesied the conquests of the railway. It 
inspired men with confidence to attempt the 
Bingley embankment, the Ambergate cutting, 
the Whinstone dyke, the blasting of the Round 
Down cliff, the crossing of the Kentish estuary, 
and tunnels surpassing all previous imagination. 
Bat these are well-known annals, though the 
facts they record have changed the life, and 
almost the configuration, of the world. It was 
no extravagance to say of our railways, as was 
suggested by a man of not an altogether me- 
chanical genius, years before the Darlington 
festival was thought of, thestupendous magnitude 
of these works is even less remarkable than the 
rapidity of their execution, the amount of capital 
they have absorbed, and the still greater amount 
of capital they have created. Indeed, taken as a 
whole, they bear stamped upon them an impress 
of power unequalled by the structures of any 
other era or nation ; and future generations will 
point to them as eminently characterising the 
iron age of England. This will be the glory of 
the Darlington jubilee, September 27th, 1875; 
an express engine, rushing at the speed of a mile 
jn sixty seconds, throbbing at the rate of 1,200 
pulsations to the minute, consuming coal with a, 
perhaps, reckless wastefalness, and casting a 
vital heat to the four winds at every beat of the 
valve. 

Nothing invented by man comes so near 
to the creation of an animal as this; and yet, 
perhaps, the locomotive itself, once constructed, 
is less amazing than the works which it has 
necessitated; the Menai, Montrose, Britannia, 
and Niagara bridges; the bridges at Saltash, 
Chepstow, and Mayence; the lattice bridge at 
Cologne; the Mont Cenis, St. Gothard, and 
Hoosac tunnels; the iron ways over the 
Semmering Pass, in the Noric Alps; the Bhor 
Ghat incline, in Bombay ; the mighty Pacific line, 
which is a conquest of Alexandrian magnitude 
in itself, and, as some are inclined to vaunt, 
above all the rest, a cost for Great Britain 
alone exceeding the total of the National Debt. 
Ten years ago almost every capital in Hurope 
was united, directly or indirectly, with every 





other, and then the barbarous sanctity of 


Constantinople was in danger of being pro- 
faned. The decade has made an enormons 
difference, and what was a marvel then is in- 
significant in the sight of the living generation. 
It ought not to be so, however; nor is it so 
regarded by those who feel best, and understand 
best; upon the subject, as witness the grateful 
gathering at Darlington. Since that date, how- 
ever, the Mississippi has been connected with the 
Pacific; the Baltic and Black Seas, practically, 
with the Caspian; the Indian lines virtually 
with those of Europe ; and what may come, not 
the ruling spirits of the railway sphere assem. 
bled at Davlington can themselves predict. 
When the little Durham town was visited by the 
locomotive the town was lighted with oil; it hada 
thoroughfare fall of shambles ; it was celebrated 
only for the grinding of optical glasses; and its 
principal reputation had formerly arisen from 
certain marl pits, long disused. From that small 
centre almost infinite have been the radia- 
tions; They have reached to the Salt Lake 
and to Chicago; they have traversed prairies 
immeasurable to the imagination, though not 
to the engineer ; they have climbed mountains, 
with which the Alps, though not exactly the 
“rising grounds” described by the American 
Cockney, are only, in a secondary sense, formid- 
able; and, taken for all-in-all, the world may, 
up toits Railway Commemoration-day, be well 
contented with its progress in this respect. Some 
similar gratification will be felt when attention 
is called to the continental net-work of rails; 
close and concentrated as a spider’s web, and 
entangling every kind of traffic, whether of 
commerce or of pleasure, in its toils. 

Perhaps, however, among the most remarkable, 
is therailway development of the Russian Empire, 
as illustrated in the latest reportsto the Imperial 
Government. It is perceptible, at a glance, 
that the leading object aimed at isa military 
one. The whole railway plan of the Russian 
Empire is strategic. And this is a primary 
necessity with so vast, and, as it may strictly be 
termed, so dissolute a dominion. Distances 
are the grand obstacles to the movements of 
Muscovite policy ; but the geographical confor. 
mation of Russia, as it happens, is peculiarly 
favourable to the construction and use of rail- 
ways. The traveller, entering it from the west, 
finds himself landed upon an apparently endless 


succession of plateaux, slightly undulating, or - 


else upon plains totally destitute of mountainous 
int-rsections. From the Carpathians to the Ural, 
from the Bluek Sea to the Arctic Ocean, there 
extends an almost unbroken expanse of swamp 
and plain. This, then, the marshes notwith- 
standing, was a region attractive to the railway 
engineer. To the road-maker, however, it had 
proved anything but a paradise. To the con. 
tractors—so they themselves said, it became as 
a Land of Promise. But—may it not be men- 
tioned at Darlington!—the first Russian line 
undertaken was that between St. Petersburg 
andthe Imperial Residence at Tsarskoe-Selo, a 
distance of about twenty miles, which it took 
rather more than twenty years to finish, There 
is, however, in Russia, a distinction between real 
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and official distances, real and official dates. 
This twenty-mile line, built in twenty years, 
began by carrying passengers at the rate ofa 
mile an hour, express; the ordinary train would 
not guarantee a mile in less than an hour and a 
half. Not that the speed was so utterly 
poor; but that long stoppages were made,— 
for breakfast, for dinner, for supper, for 
morning and evening tea. Compare this with 
the Saturday Brighton Express, which carries 
a man from his City luncheon to the seaside, and 
leaves him two hours to spare before dinner. We 
are noticing, however, the infancy, and, so to 
speak, the planting out of the system before 
saloons, sleeping and smoking carriages, and the 
other violences of modern or American inven- 
tion, were thought of. It was in Russia that the 
roots of this science were most early struck, 
after the suggestion had originated in England. 
But its fecundity was out of all proportion to 
the earliest experiments, and, at present, the 
reticulation spreads itself in all directions over 
the more civilised provinces of the empire. In 
the latest report upon this subject to the 
Imperial Government, it is set before the 
Emperor that railways are essential to his 
dominion, in order to support its policy, to culti- 
vate the various riches of its soil, to place it 
upon a level with that of neighbouring powers, 
and to neutralise the enormous spaces at present 
separating the capital from the provinces, and 
the innumerable seats of trade and industry, one 
from another. In view of all this,and of the glorifi- 
cations about to take place at the little Durham 
town, it is not unnatural that a French enthusiast 
of a few years ago should have repeated his 
question, What of railways a century hence? 
M. Audiganne is the inquirer. They will become, 
he thinks, social machines, not less indispensable 
to the common life of society than looms are to 
weaving. Already, in his opinion, they have 
created causes of astonishment by following, 
rather than abandoning, the natural and his- 
torical channels of human intercourse. For 
nearly every great river there is a railway, or 
there are sections of one,—the Vistula, the Oder, 
the Elbe, the Weser, the Rhine, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone. Instead of 
diminishing the commerce of these streams, they 
enhance it, and fill the ports with plenty. M. 
Audiganne professes himself astonished by the 
advances made in England. Wherever, he 
writes, there is social life in England, there also 
is the locomotive. In the United States, he 
saye, you have more to gtrike the imagination : 
you have lines that run from winter tosummer in 
a day ; but in the “ Britannic Isles” a train may 
pick up passengers at every milestone. If not 
too late, we would commend to the orators 
in Durham the speculations of this ingenious 
dreamer. He is another John Law in his enthu- 
siasm upon the subject. He, in one word, builds 
an ideal junction in the heart of the Sahara, and 
leaves it for posterity to judge whether the 
nineteenth century has done right or wrong in 
encouraging George Stephenson, or Darlington, 
or Stockton, at all. The ancients were satisfied 
with their highways and canals, and why not 
we? There is a little inconsistency in the ques- 
tion, which, however, M. Audiganne is careful 
not to answer. We have noticed him only inci- 
dentally ; but in reverting to the general topic, 
it is interesting to observe that the fiftieth 
anniversary of railway construction in England 
is also the fiftieth anniversary of railway con- 
struction in America. The event celebrated at 
Darlington took place in 1825. The Quincy line, 
in Massachusetts, was commenced in the same 
year, although the dates of their opening were 
different. Since then, it is not too much to say 








_ that the history of the civilised world has 


assumed a new complexion, for both peace and 
war. As to the former, paradox though it be, 
we cannot at this date imagine England or the 
Continent without railways; while, with respect 
to the latter, those who saw the trains laden 
with men and guns, and decorated with green 
boughs, that thundered through Germany to- 
wards the French frontier, found it difficult to 
conceive such a march as the Moscow retreat. 
No conqueror could in our day boast that he, 
upon a strategical plan, had defeated an enemy 
by “ marching him off his feet.” Though, then, 
we have been somewhat overdone with anniver- 
saries of late, this, at all events, is a celebration 
upon every ground to be justified. Themen who 
saw the “ Rocket”? pant and puff along its little 
journey looked forward, no doubt, to vast results ; 
yet their highest anticipations have been sur. 
passed, and 5,000,000 tons of iron, wrought in 
rails, constitute the new highways of the king. 


THE BUILDER. 


dom. The “ iron-witted fools,” of whom Shaks- 
peare’s King Richard speaks so contemptuonsly, 
have been foolish to some purpose in our gene- 
ration,—for fifty years cannot be computed as 
much more. No change so mighty was ever 
accomplished within an equal space of time. 
What the next cycle of half a century may 
bring forth it is impossible to conjecture; but, 
in all likelihood, as steam tempted the Chinese 
out of their seclusion, and as it has already 
penetrated their rivers, it will not be long before 
the visions of M. Audiganne are fulfilled, and 
mandarins travel first-class. We shall soon hear 
of the contractor in the valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 














HOMAGE TO MICHELANGELO. 


Amonc the most interesting tributes rendered 
to the memory of Michelangelo was that last 
week at the assembling of the Academy of “ La 
Crusca”’ and the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
when were delivered discourses by three of their 
best orators. The matter contained in these 
speeches deserves to be recorded as capable of 
benefiting artists of all rank and nations. First 
spoke Emilio de Fabris, President of the Floren- 
tine Academy of Fine Arts, on “The Merits of 
Michelangelo with respect to Art.” 

The name of Michelangelo, said he, a pro- 
digy of art, is for the veneration of every 
civilised people. Whether we view him as the 
soul of the great citizen, the genius of the per- 
fect artist, and think over the virtues which in 
times of great tribulations marked him out 
among many, he who would undertake to speak 
thereon worthily must tremble, however great 
may be his force of will, however great his 
intellect. If on this so remarkable occasion, 


when universal honour and homage are offered 


to the memory of his great name, you have the 
right to raise your expectations, you also have 
the right not to be disappointed. After me words 
will be spoken, which for wisdom and result of 
deep study and eloquence, will serve to edify 
you and respond in every sense to the solemnity 
of this day. ; . . ° 

There is no doubt that Michelangelo, following 
the inspiration of the one idea that flashed across 
his mind—the idea of the sublime—often made 
it appear that he disregarded those laws of art 
which would have put a curb on the free flight 
of his fancy. His works, however, admit of 
being judged largely according to all zsthetic 
principles of a superior order, and in relation- 
ship with the closest and most universally ac- 
cepted rules of art. 

It is necessary, however, in pronouncing judg. 
ment on them, to investigate closely how far the 
plastic manifestation agrees with the intuition of 
the idea, or, in other words, how far the harmony 
of form agrees with the conception. Also it is 
necessary to study them, in relation to history, 
examining how far he drew upon the especial 
conditions of anterior art; how far he agreed 
with, or took advantage of, contemporary art; 
and how far, in fact, in the development of the 
arts, was produced on his successors that influ- 
ence for which he is reproached by so many; 
which subjects, I propose rapidly to make the 
heads of my discourse. Art, as no one can 
deny, is the imitation of Nature; but, as an 
intuition of the true, it is also a pure manifesta- 
tion of the human mind. Now, one of the prin- 
cipal and fundamental gifts of art, to him who will 
put aside the false judgments of schools and of 
education, and will examine her by the hiatory 
of progress, will be found to be that she has been 
always the spontaneous effect of inspiration. 
Hence arises the close and secret harmony of 
form with conception, without which it is not 
possible that either truth or efficacy of expres. 
sion should be produced, and by means of which 
art infuses thought, sentiment, life, into forms 
imitated from nature, and renders them capable 
of moving the soul, and of kindling that celestial 
flame to which we give the name of enthusiasm. 
And it is thus that art, under the image of the 
beautiful, reveals to us the intellect of the true, 
which it animates, gives form to, and, according 
to the times and the people, constitutes the ideal 
the eternal desire of our minds,—that ideal 
which, as humanity goes on, we see transformed 
into the history of the world. 

However, in the conception of certain subjects 
the idea prevails in a manner that the form, in 
spite of its nude reality, appears sacrificed ; and 
this occurs whenever the artist carries out a 
conception in the high regions of mythology. 
The intrinsic merit, in such cases, consists more 





in the full signification of the idea than in the 
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exact representation of the real; or, in other 
words, exists more in the true ideal than in the 
true real, and then is it that the work of the 
artificer, although not faithful to the rigorong 
imitation of nature, becomes through the true 
revelation of a superhuman idea, a sublime 
image. 

These were the ssthetic designs which in. 
spired Michelangelo most frequently in hig 
works. 

The sentiment of the beautifal, mystic in its 
nature, and hence, par excellence, ideal, wag 
never more universal or more exquisite than in 
that glorious period anterior to modern renais. 
sance. It sprang froma free and spontaneous 
inspiration that strengthened itself into a 
sincere and deep faith. From Cimabue to Fra 
Angelico art had no other inspiration than this, 

It is true, however, that while the vital prin. 
ciple remained constant to itself,—form, like 
all human institutions, with the passing on of 
years went on towards perfection. 

From the style of Niccolo Pisano, of Arnolfo, 
and of Giotto, to that of Donatello, of Brunel. 
lesco, and of Masaccio, who, however, were con. 
temporaries of Fra Angelico, the last represen. 
tative of Mediseval mysticism, art had greatly 
progressed, but with notable difference in its 
triple manifestation. 

In painting and sculpture, which followed 
more tenaciously, on one side, the traditions of 
the schools, and on the other (through their 
native dispositions) the imitation of nature, pro. 
gress, especially as regarded form, had been 
evident and undisputed, and the arts had arrived 
at a perfection,—one might say stupendous,—by 
a close and spontaneous proceeding. In architec. 
ture, on the contrary, progress, or however it may 
be qualified, really kept comparatively in the back. 
ground. In fact, among the various styles of 
Medizval architecture, the most characteristic, 
that in which the greater spontaneity of inspira. 
tion and freedom of invention were shown, was 
undoubtedly that called Ogive, for in that sub- 
limity of conception and profundity of senti- 
ment join together in admirable proportions. 
But scarcely had the working sixteenth century 
dawned, when the Ogive architecture fell almost 
suddenly; for the mind, turning back to the 
study of the Classical Antique form, began to 
triumph over the ideal and sentimental: hence 
the worship of primeval Greek and Roman 
marvels, already reviving at the latter end of 
the preceding century, increased rapidly in this ; 
and the books of Vitruvius, brought up again, 
established rules for the imitation of Pagan archi- 
tecture, which soon made themselves predomi- 
nate, or rather tyrannise, over the public mind. 
This innovation, however, in architecture, has 
not, as in painting and sculpture, the effect of 
an intrinsic and necessary progress, but of a 
cold and methodical imitation. In any way, by 
this double renovation, Medizval art lost what 
was unique and characteristic in her, which to 
agree with the nature of the people needed only 
to produce the pure images of religious sentiment 
and civil life. When the art of drawing was at this 
point, was born Michelangelo. The earnest 
yearning after originality, the beautiful, the 
sublime, which Nature had impressed in his 
mind and heart, had a gradual development. 
Even in the first works of his boyhood, the con- 
trast of the ability shown in them, and the 
examples of the schools and the teaching, are 
clearly seen. He adhered to the traditions of 
contemporary art, as far as the study of the true, 
and of nature in the most perfect agreement of 
parts, and in the judicious choice of form ; but 
at one time that extreme hardness of outline, 
which was a characteristic quality of the pre- 
ceding age, under his hand began by degrees to 
soften, and the figure, on the whole, to be made 
grander and more majestic. The works which 
he then executed with that exact imitation of 
the true were almost exclusively of sculpture, 
and are among the most distinguished that came 
from his chisel. The “David,” chef d’ewvre of form 
of which our city should. be proud, worthily 
closes that artistic period of his life. 

In the first years of the sixteenth century, 
Michelangelo, who was making gigantic progress 
in sculpture, inspired with grand ideas, panting 
after the sublime, searched studiously for its 
hidden treasures, seized them, and revealed them 
in the creation of extraordinary works. Before the 
“ Moses,” before thatinspired nature of him whoon 
Sinaitalked with God, whodoes not remain strack 
with a sense of wonder, almost of sacred terror 
And in the statue of the Duca d’Urbino, seated 
on his sepulchre in the Medician Chapel, who 
does not read the secret thoughts of Michelangelo 
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in the misfortunes of his country. In the mean- 
timeatriad ofeminent painters, Leonardoda Vinci, 
Raffaelle, Andrea del Sarto, sought to advance 
art, and he, scarcely known as a painter, com- 
peted with them, and surpassed them in boldness 
and depth of conception. In the painting of the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel all the powers of his 
genius broke forth; it is there that, with the 
majesty of forms never before attempted, he 
discovers a new world of ideas, and almost sur- 
passing himself subdues human nature, and puts 
bis works in competition with the terrible figures 
of the Creation. 

But such prodigies are not effected, as I have 
said, but by the most free and spontaneous 
inspiration. Now, when an intelligence like that 
of Michelangelo is found obliged to submit itself 
to laws not in conformity with his own free 
nature, and with whom originality was the acme 
of art, it must not be wondered at if in archi- 
tecture he attempted new ways and perilous 
innovations. Certainly, the beauty of form did 
not always here equal the height of his thoughts, 
bat the real cause of such unharmonious ine- 
quality is to be found in that especial condition 
which the imitators of the Greco-Romano had 
imposed on the architecture of histime. To him 
suffering, indignant of restraint, used to tread 
only in his own footsteps, he could but ill dedi- 
cate himself to the exercise of a profession that 
had such fixed laws, so tenaciously established, 
taking away all life and inspiration; hence, 
when disputing with the resolute Paul, he per- 
sisted in saying that “architecture was not his 
art.” Obliged, however, to enter within the 
circle of Vitruvian institutions, following them 
all with blind veneration, he sought to curb his 
inexhaustible fancy, giving vent only to some 
novelty in the ornamentation. But while fol- 
lowing the precepts of the fourth century, and 
the examples of the architects his contempo- 
raries, he adhered always to his principles of the 
true and pure, and of that exist proofs in the 
Laurentian Library and Chapel of the Sepulchres 
of the Medici. 

Michelangelo is one of the greatest men in the 
history of art. In carrying out the suggestions 
of his fiery imagination, it is true, he was led at 
times to extremes; but he knew atall times how 
to confine himself within those boundaries that 
do not exceed the absolute laws of the beautiful. 
To so prodigious a mind as his it might be pos- 
sible to constrain himself thus far, but not farther; 
beyond would have been an abyss. And the 
following age saw not this abyss, and, with insane 
pride, precipitated themselves into it. Imita- 
tion—that miserable heritage —that servile 
fanaticism of ordinary minds, always exaggerates 
the defects of the great masters. Why wonder 
that this has been the case with the copiers of 
Michelangelo ? 

His defects could be outbalanced by his in- 
comparable intellect; but those who esteemed 
themselves bold enough to follow him in his 
flights of fancy found their attempt fatal. It 
was perilous to mount by his paths; and the 
pinnacle to which he attained, and where he 
paused, sclitary—alone—shedding thence his 
light like a great star, can be reached only by a 
genius equally privileged by Heaven—by another 
divine Michelangelo. 








EN ROUTE THROUGH PRESTON. 


“ Proup Preston” is best known to travellers 
of the present day as the principal junction 
station on the great north railway route to Scot- 
land, and the place where time for a hasty dinner 
18 afforded to passengers by the fast trains 
between London and Edinburgh. The traditional 
epithet quoted above would seem to have been 
snggested rather by an ear for alliteration than 
& sense of the fitness of things. At least, it is 
not very easy to see what excuse the Preston of 
the present day can have for special pride, in 
regard to anything that can be outwardly dis. 
cerned. The site ofthe town is not without suc. 
gestions for the picturesque, certainly ; the “<a 
part occupying an undulating ridge of which the 
main thoroughfare, under the names of Fisher. 
gate and Church-street, occupies the ridge, with 
& pretty steep cescent on one side to the Ribble 
here a tolerably broad and clear stream which 
skirts the town, and beyond which other ridges 
and valleys are seen in parallel succession, The 
declivity on the other side of the main street 
ig much more gradual, so that the town is on a 
sort of plateau, and has no little natural advan. 
tage of site as seen from the valley of the Ribble. 


the place is so very infinitesimal that one can 
only hope some good excuse may be found for 
a good deal of rebuilding in some of the prin- 
cipal streets before long. It would certainly 
be difficult to find any town possessing some. 
thing of a history with such an utter absence 
of archzological interest in its buildings, and, 
for the most part, of architectural merit. Sir 
G. Scott’s Town-hall, built some few years since, 
is the exception: this is a very dignified and 
solid-looking structure in the Geometrical Gothic 
style, with a recessed arcade on the ground 
story of the principal front, very effectively 
treated. A great deal of attention has been 
given to the detail, which is in admirable keep- 
ing throughout, and has mostly been well exe- 
cuted. The termination of the tower strikes us 
as rather weak. The building, however, is well 
suited to form a precedent upon which to model 
other architectural improvements in its vicinity. 
The only indication of such a move at present is 
a new building which is in an advanced state 
lower down, in Fishergate, Gothic in intention, 
but in which the detail, the carved ornament 
especially, is in unfortunate contrast with the 
refined type of work presented by the Town- 
hall, which might have set an example of some- 
thing better than this. The front of the Theatre 
Royal, not a very new building, in Classic style, 
brick, with stone dressings, has been designed 
by some one with an eye for architectural com- 
position. 

Preston boasts at present of an “ Exhibition 
of Art and Industry,” held in the Corn Exchange; 
and a somewhat curious medley it is. One large 
room is devoted to pictures, and the remainder 
of the building is filled with a miscellaneous 
collection in which mechanical models and 
machines in operation are jumbled up with 
moving puppet scenes, stereoscopic views, auto. 
graphs of celebrated men, Oriental curiosities, 
drawings from the Kensington School of Art, 
stuffed birds, and a “‘ piping bullfinch.” This is 
only a small proportion of the varieties of objects 
exhibited, by which the mind of the Lancashire 
operative is to be captivated and enlightened. 
It is necessary, of course, that an undertaking of 
this kind should pay, but the educational value 
of such an inconsistent medley may be doubted. 
Of course, one is glad to see that an exhibition 
which represents art at all has been got up; 
and perhaps some of the puerilities may be 
dispensed with on a future occasion, and a 
more restricted and select collection of articles 
aimed at than the present one, which seems 
designed as much for cheap amusement for the 
less educated class (no small thing, by the 
way) as for instruction in matters artistic. 
The central points of the Picture Gallery are 
Long’s “ Babylonish Marriage” picture, and 
Ward’s finest work, “The Last Sleep of 
Argyle,” the latter placed, unfortunately, in an 
exceedingly bad light. There are a few other 
good pictures, and one or two stands of objects 
of art-workmanship from the Kensington 
Museum, on loan; a large proportion of the 
pictures, unfortunately, are not such as to be 
of much value in forming the taste of local 
visitors for what is really good in style and 
feeling. However, the move for an exhibition 
of the kind is a good indication, and perhaps the 
Preston Exhibition will be higher in its type 
and aims on a future occasion. 

The redeeming point of Preston, besides its 
Town-hall, is its park, situated in a sort of am- 
phitheatre on the steeper side of the ridge before 
mentioned, partly on the steep slope, and partly 
spreading over the more level ground, down to 
the river-bank. The site is a very effective one, 
and has been thoroughly well turned to account 
in the laying out of the park, terrace over terrace, 
with broad, well-kept lawns sloping down from 
them. There are no tricks of effect in the shape 
of artificial cascades or lakes, but the aspect of 
the whole is very attractive under a bright sun- 
shine, and the nature and contour of the site 
give something of an unusual and special 
character to the scene. From the park are seen 
the two bridges, one of the London and North- 
Western, and the other that of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway, diverging fan-wise from 
the town. These add to the picturesqueness of 
the scene (as railway bridges not unfrequently 
do, in spite of all the abuse they get), but suggest 
also the recollection of what is certainly the 
disgrace of Preston, as the park is its credit, 
viz., the railway station. The condition of this 
structure, and the general aspect of the whole 
station, are, we fancy, to be attributed in great 
measure to the fact that the railway companies, 
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jointly the traffic between Preston and Liverpool 
and make joint use of the station, and thus the 
inducement of competition is not present to 
lead to any improvement except under pressure 
from without. One can only wonder that two 
railway companies, one of them the wealthiest 
and most powerful in the kingdom, should not 
feel ashamed to allow the continuance of such 
a state of things as Preston Station presents. 
Here is one of the most important junction sta- 
tions in the north of England, where crowds of 
passengers are daily landed, the general aspect 
of which, with its dirty, half-whitewashed walls, 
its crazy-looking timber supports and dilapi- 
dated roofs, is such that the visitor who is un- 
expectedly drawn up in it receives the impression 
that there has been a recent fire, and that there 
has been no time yet to do more than patch 
things up and clear away some of the débris. 
Considering its important position on a great 
line of railway, a more shabby, dirty, dis- 
reputable-looking place than Preston Station 
one could hardly wish to see. Its continuance 
in its present condition is simply disgraceful ; 
and, if a sense of their duty to themselves and 
to the public does not induce the railway com- 
panies to build an adequate and commodious 
station, some pressure ought to be put upon 
them by the inhabitants of the town to compel 
them to doso. The companies have been “ tinker- 
ing” at the station in an aimless sort of way for 
some time past, making little patchings and 
extensions; but nothing less than a clean sweep 
of the whole, and a complete rebuilding, will 
make anything of it. 

















PROPOSED WIDENING OF LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


THE report to the Court of Common Council 
from the Bridge-house Estates Committee, which, 
although presented on the 22nd of July last, has 
only just now been made public, has produced a 
remarkable outburst of objection. The Com. 
mittee having referred the matter to the City 
Architect, with such professional assistance as he 
might deem requisite, to consider the best means 
to be adopted for affording additional accommo. 
dation for the traffic across London Bridge, and 
report his opinion thereon, together with an esti- 
mate of the probable cost of carrying into effect 
such works as he might consider to be advisable, 
Mr. Horace Jones took into consultation Mr. 
Charles Hutton Gregory, civil engineer, and 
jointly they made a report. 

Before proceeding to describe their own 
design, they allude very briefly to the various 
plans which have already been proposed for the 
widening of London Bridge. The most popular 
plan, and which has been suggested at different 
times by different people, has been the widening 
out by cantilevers, to carry the footway on both 
sides, and to leave an increased width available 
for carriages. They felt that the effect of this 
work, if carried out to such a width as to give 
material and sufficient relief, would be damaging 
to the appearance of the bridge, and that the 
Corporation of London would feel justified in 
undertaking a larger work, if by doing so they 
could give increased accommodation, and leave 
London Bridge a monument worthy of this great 
city. 
Other proposals have assumed the widening 
of the bridge by a structure of masonry 
corresponding with the existing building. The 
most obvious objections to such a course are 
the cost and the time which would be neces- 
sary; but besides this they thought that such 
a measure would necessarily involve great 
risk to the existing structure, especially in the 
foundations, and it could not be carried out 
without an interference with the navigation of 
the river, which it was desired to avoid if 
reasonably practicable to doso. On the whole 
they felt that they could not recommend for 
adoption any modification of the projects within 
their knowledge for widening London Bridge, 
and it became necessary to seek for some other 
type. Having no reason to believe that the 
foundations as a whole are loaded within a near 
limit of their ultimate capacity, they are of 
opinion that while it is undesirable to increase 
the area of the existing foundations, some weight 
might be added without fear to the starlings 
projecting beyond the ends of the piers, and the 
design of the City Architect contemplates ex- 
tending the piers over a portion of the starlings. 

“Cast-iron skewbacks (the reporters say) 
would be built into these piers as altered, 








and from these skewbacks would spring 
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wrought-iron arehed beams, considerably flatter 
than the existing arches, their soffit at the. 
crown being level with the top of the present 
voussoirs. Above these would be wronght- 
iron open frames, properly. tied together, 
with occasional ties into the existing bridge. 
These open frames. might be filled in with an 
ornamental lattice or light diaper work, and 
would carry a light wrought-iron fascia of frames 
filled in with plates, so as to bring up the span- 

rels. to the level of the crown of the arched 
beams. The spandrels thus formed would carry 
creas girders, the inner ends. of which would be 
bedded and tied. to the old masonry, while the 
outer ends, supported. on. ornamental. brackets, 
would run out to carry an open iron balustrade, 
with. a handrail and plinth, On the lower 
flanges oft the cross. girders would be a floor of: 
curved wrought-iron plates. Granite landings 
would be bedded on the upper flanges of the 
cross girders. An open balustrade is substituted 
for a close parapet, to obviate the great nuisance 
of the dust, so constantly complained of by foot 
passengers.” 

The entire width of the present bridge, within 
psrapete, is 54 ft. 2 in., viz., 36 ft. 2 in. of roadway, 
with two footways, each 9 ft. wide. The entire 
width between parapets. of the best considered 
of the cantilever. designs.was 70 ft. Gin. The 
entire width within balustrades of the bridge, 
as now proposed, would be 76 ft. 2-in., or 8. in. 
wider than Blackfriars Bridge, being an addition 
of 22 ft. to the present width, and giving 54 ft. 
of roadway, with two footways each 11 ft. 1 in. 
wide. The result of this would be to provide 
2 ft. 1 in. more width to each footway, and 
width in the roadway fortwo additional lines of 
carriages. 

The whole cost of the work described, 
including the re-paving of the roadway, and 
taking iron at its present price, is estimated at 
55,0001. 

They consider that the work proposed would 
not be attended with risk to the existing struc- 
ture. After making a due allowance for the 
weight of the mouldings, parapets, masonry, of 
recesses, and other work to be removed, they 
estimate the additional weight to come on each 
pier-end, at the level of the top of the starlings, 
at about 80 tons. 

The Bridge House Estates Committee said :— 

“We have given this subject our most serious and 
anxious consideration, and efter very mature deliberation 
we have arrived at the conclusion, that the best means of 
affording additional accommodation for the traffic across 
London Bridge will be to increase the width thereof, which 
object, we consider, can be best effected by widening the 
bridge in, accordance with the report and plan submitted 
to us by Mr. Architect and Mr, Charles Hutton Gregory, 
the expense whereof is estimated at 55,0001.” 

The Court of Common Council, after discussion, 
agreed with the committee in their report by 
sixty-four to fourteen. 

There are certain obvious objections to the 
construction in iron of required additions to a 
stone structure, and we should have welcomed a 
proposition to widen the existing bridge on one 
side only, retaining its present lines and appear- 
ance, and using the same materials, So far, 
however, from joining in what seems the rather 
overloud outcry against the proposal made by 
Mr, Horace Jones and Mr. Gregory, we are very 
much disposed, seeing they had nothing but 
objections to choose from, to compliment those 
gentlemen on their ingenious proposition. 

Mr. James Fergusson suggests that the design 
should be carried out in granite instead of iron, 
making the addition on each side half what 
is now. proposed, so as to lessen the additional 
weight to be thrown on the foundations; and 
this deserves consideration. 

Bat before this comes the supreme question, Is 
it desirable to widen it at all? Mr. William Hay. 
wood well entitled to speak on the subject, says 
distinctly “that the widening of the bridge will, 
for the purpose of easing the carriage traffic, be 
all but useless; indeed, if the bridge were as 
wide as, Portland-place it would not materially 
diminish the inconvenience which now ensues 
from the traffic of the four crowded thorough. 
fares on the north being condensed into King 
William-street between the statue and the bridge 
and there meeting with the cross traffic from 
Arthur-streets east and west, and on the south 
by the traffic which comes from the Borough, 
Tooley-street, and the Railway Station, clashing 
avd crossing as it enters and leaves the bridge. 

The,stoppages which arise on the bridge itself 
are trifling, and would be thqught so by all 
if the police returns were not misleading in 
their headings; the real source of inconvenience 
arises almost entirely at the spots named by me. 





The width of the carriage-way of. London| 


Bridge between the footways,is 35 ft., that.of 
King William-street: 45 ft,; but the excess in 
King William-street is largely occupied by; the 
vehicles stopping at the various. premises, and 
practically the channel for the through traffic 
is about the same width as it, is. on the bridge ; 
and, although this channel is undoubtedly through- 
out its entire length too narrow for. the con- 
venience of the traffic, it cannot. be. relieved by 
widening the bridge unless at.the same time the 
whole of the approaches from St. George’s 
Church, in the Borough, through the length of 


Graceehurch - street and Bishopsgate - street. | 


within, as far asto Wormwood-street, are widened. 
at the same time, and considerably.” 

We fally. believe that what is wanted is a new 
bridge, with proper approaches, lower down the 
river. 








THE LONDESBORGUGH COLLECTION OF 
ARMS AND ARMOUR. 


In a corner, room of the Alexandra Palace, 
often missed by. visitors, has been placed, since 
the opening of the new buildipg, Lord Londes- 
borough’s remarkable collection of arms, by far 
the best. thing in the building. In contrast 
to the portion of the Meyrick collection long 
known to the public during its temporary but 
lengthy sojourn at South Kensington, and 
which consisted mainly of defensive armour, the 
Londesborough collection is chiefly of offensive 
rather than defensive apparatus, and thus serves 
admirably as a supplement to the other. Here 
we find ranged specimens of every kind of in- 
strument which men have invented for killing 
one another, from the genteel-looking rapier, 
with its long, thin, pointed blade, to the villainous 
zig-zagged swords and heayy knives of tribes 
whose warfare was less. refined and courteous; 
and who. aimed not only at killing their foe, but 
of. doing it as disagreeably to his feelings as 
possible. The distinction between the two 
styles of weapon curiously illustrates the morale 





of personal ornament as well as a means of de. 
fence; but a big Highland claymore, No. 954, 
exhibits a richly-worked silver hilt as distinctly 
ornamental as any of the rapiers, though in q 
bolder style. Among the curiosities of the sword 
collection is a Hindostanee sword. with a brassiére 
or arm-hilt, part of the guard being extended ag 
a covering to the arm up to the elbow, some. 
thing in the shape of the defensive leather arm. 
piece used in archery. How the sword could be 
freely wielded with such a handle it is not easy 
to see. Two or three specimens of the épée 
courtoise used at tournaments are included in the 
collection; a sort. of sham weapon rather re. 
sembling aspatula of exaggerated length, witha 
broad: rounded end. If we.go from these more 
or less courteous weapons to the quarter where 
the less civilised specimens of the sword type are 
arranged, the contrast isstriking. The forms of 
the blades are shorter and more varied’ and 
eccentric, all contrived rather for stabbing and 
desperate. hand-to-hand. tussles than for the 
elaborate fencing practised with the European 
sword. The ‘*creese” of Malay and Dyak war. 
fare, a. short. blade with a serpentine curve or 
wriggle, is one of the most characteristic forms ; 
and another very. noticeable weapon is the 
“kukaree,” an Indian dagger, or rather knife, 
presenting a most peculiar curve in the blade 
itselfand in its junction with the handle, and 
which has anexpression of sinister cruelty alto. 
gether Oriental. A more straightforward style of 
weapon is the “ Pais.cush,”’ a short trowel. 
shaped blade affixed to a handle formed by 
a couple of bars fitting at each side of 
the arm, and with a cross-bar connecting 
them for the grasp of the. hand; the 
weapon being intended for a straight striking. 
out blow, as in boxing. The hilt of the Oriental 
sword has its own character; there is no elabo.. 
rate attempt to guard the hand, as in the 
European rapier; it is generally simply a 
jewelled or otherwise ornamental handle, with a 
cross-hilt, and in some instances gives evidence 
of the small. and delicate proportion of the 
hands. that were to use it, evidently quite 


of civilised warfare, which permits you to use, different from the European. sword-hand. The 
every possible mechanical improvement for more; daggers are endless in fancy, and far richer in 
satisfactorily and quickly killing. your foe, but) ornament. than any of their larger cousins the 
forbids you to torture him unnecessarily. Then swords, especially in regard to the scabbard 


we have here nearly all species of firearms, | decoration. 


One or two specimens of silver 


except the latest. improved rifles, which are not | scabbards and hilts, of Saracenic design, are 
yet curiosities enongh to be included in such a | quite redolent of the “ Arabian Nights.” Sword. 
collection; guns of Oriental and European taste, | blades of Eastern and Southern make have their 


and numerous specimens of the many curious and 
picturesque forms which the pistol has assumed 
at different dates during the earlier periods of 
firearms, Bows, pikes, and other miscellaneous 


weapons are represented in fair proportion ; and comfortable assurance,—“If this viper stings 
the skull and “‘ sword” of a remarkably formid- | you, 
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literature too. ‘ Do not draw me without cause, 
do not.sheathe me without honour,” is a favourite 
Spanish legend; and a Catalan knife of vicious- 
looking outline bears, among other bravado, the 


there is no remedy at the apothecary’s.” 


ably-farnished swordfish finds a place in the, This is somewhat, in a way, after the Medizval 
collection, forming, with a sort of grim humour, ' fashion of placing legends on bells, by which 


a kind of moral justification of all the weapons 
of human invention scattered about, by present- 
ing this example of a formidable offensive 
weapon designed by Nature, herself. 

We are not considering such a collection 
with a view to the moral reflections it suggests 
(though there is something to be said on that 
head, no doubt), so much as in regard to the 
taste and ingenuity displayed in the make and 
the decoration of these various weapons. To 
take first the oldest and most heroic of arms, 
the sword, which is so universal that its name 
has been proverbially adopted asa synonym for 
war generally, we find the weapon in its civilised 
rapier form almost a work of art by reason of its 
mere elegance of proportion and fitness for its 
office. What ornament there is in these is in the 
hilt, bnt even this preserves, for the most part, a 
business-like simplicity, and in a good many of 
the examples the guard is formed merely of thin 
metal, scarcely thicker than wire, twisted into a 
device in spirals and curves, so as to effectually 
protect the hand. Among more elaborately 
ornamented examples is a fine Toledo of the 
time of Charles I., with a cup-shaped guard 
formed of very rich close pierced work ; but this 
looks less business-like, and seems to give less 
play to the hand than the plainer twisted 
guards. A still finer specimen is that numbered 
1,014, with a cup guard of what is called in the 
catalogue a “lace pattern,” and which is deli- 
cate enough to suggest the term; and the 
rapier, No, 684, offers a rare specimen 


of a richly-ornamented hilt, with inlaid silver 
tropkies: it is curious to notice in this and 
many other instances what a pacific and drawing- 
room character the decorations of these weapons 
assume. We might think this characteristic of a 
state of society when the sword was a portion 
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they proclaimed their powers. It is noticeable 
that this kind of engraved braggadocio on the 
sword-blade does not seem to have been thought 
worth adopting by the combatants of northern 
Europe, ; 
The guns present much that is interesting. 
In regard to a practical point, there seems to 
have been great diversity of opinion since this 
arm was invented as to the best form of stock 
for putting to the shoulder. The German pre- 
ference seems to have been for a broad stock, 
with a considerable convex curve at the butt, 
fitting the shoulder, or rather the chest. Buta 
large proportion of the old guns here have a long 
kind of stump stock, nearly square in section, 
and increasing in size but slightly from the lock 
to the butt-end, so that any recoil must have 
been pleasantly intensified, one would suppose, 
on one spot. Viewed in comparison with the 
modern weapon, these guns must have been 
singularly uncomfortable to the owner. — 
ingenuity and fancy in the decoration of the 
stocks is considerable in many instances. 
“wheel-lock” gun (39), which belonged - 
Charles IX. of France, has the stock entirely 
inlaid with figures and arabesques in ivory, the 
figures including Hercules and Omphale (PE 
rently), and immediately adjoining ponget a 
figure of a lady in the complete dress of te 
modern period, with an odd jumble of associa- 
tions. No. 861 shows similar, more elaborate 
inlay, with a figure which may be meant for 
Flora, in a foliage design. Au Albanian anh 
(34) has. a stock much like the usual Englis 
model in shape, entirely inlaid with coral, in & 
network of silver, like a large-size cloison e 
enamel. The effect is very good. As —* 
instance. of the extent of ornamental wor? 
applied to the earlier specimens of gun-making, 
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we quote the catalogue description of a wheel. 
jock gun (860),,which appears to have been the 

operty of a bishop of sporting tastes :—“ The 
patt inlaid with ivory, engraved with a man on 
horseback, bear, and dogs, men, birds, Cupid on 
a hippogriff, &c. The butt is shaped to fit the 
fingers, the lock damascened with gold and silver, 
the lower part of the barrel ornamented with 
strap-work, maske,and flowers in high relief, the 
apper part damascened with heads of the Ceesars, 
Mars with trophies, and Hercules: and Cerberus. 
Qn the end of the butt is inserted-a silver medal, 
inscribed “ Sanctus Rudbertus Epis .Salisb. : 

999 . 

Like the daggers, the pistols,.as small.and 
dainty instruments, seem to have been pecu- 
liarly objects, in past days, of fancifal ornamen- 
¢ation, None in the collection -are more 
interesting than the small short pistols called 
“dags,” of a remarkably solid and purpose-like 
form; the stock forming on the upper side a 
eonsiderable angle with the barrel, while the 
line of the stock on the under-side forms a con- 
vex curve from the batt nearly.to the muzzle, 
Jeaving the. greatest amount of material where 
strength is most wanted, at the junction of stock 
and barrel; the butt is usually formed by a large 
circular knob. There is something quite 
Medieval in character in the massive style of 
these small implements. A precursor of the 
“revolver” isseen in a triple-barrelled “dag,” 
(49), the stock forming an _ equilateral 
triangle in section, with a wheel-lock on each 
face. Two long pistols of Henry VIII. date 
(692), with stocks of ebony inlaid with ivory, 
are admirable in general form and orna- 
ment; and a pair near these in-which the butts 
are of ivory, carved into female heads at the 
extremities, are worth note as good and curious 
work. But perhaps the most remarkable pairin 
the collection are these by Domenico Bonomino 
{No. 433, in one of the glass cases), mounted.in 
chiselled steel. To quote the catalogue again, 
“the ornamentation, in high relief, represents 
the labours of Hercules; the triggers are mon- 
keys, and at the end of the ramrods Atlas bear. 
ing the globe.” It is curious to contrast these 
rich and fanciful pieces of workmanship with the 
pair of admirably executed but perfectly plain 
and matter-of-fact-looking weapons (223-4): pre- 
sented by Napoleon I. to Marshal Marmont. In 
place of the ornament and fancy of the old 
weapons, this pair of pistols from the Imperial 
manufactory of France, though a presentation 
set, show nothing but the ordinary wooden 
stock with roughened metal inlaid for ‘afford- 
ing a better grasp; all the work and the 
cost goes to the practical excellence of manu- 
facture; so that even in fire-arms the dis- 
‘tinction between the modern rational and 
the old artistic period is emphatically illus. 
trated. It is no less illustrated, too, in the com. 
parison with modern weapons that are intended 
to be ornamental, of which specimens are to be 
seen in the pair of pistols, with ebony stocks 
mounted in gold (470), made by order of the 
French Government, by Devisme, for presenta- 
tion to the Queen of Madagascar. These are of 
valuable material and excellent workmanship, 
and represent a good deal of money; but they 
are not worth looking at for a moment in com. 
Parison with the older decorative pistols: there 
18 no fancy in them, they are simply “ handsome”’ 
articles. In all probability, so far, at least, as 
the stocks are concerned, ‘which -are’ the orna- 
mental part, some of the Queen of Madagascar’s 
‘subjects could have made something much better 
worth looking at. ‘Tell me where is fancy 
bred,” is a question suggested by modern orna- 
ment continually, when we find that the best 
modern manufacturers can turn out nothing half 
80 picturesque and suggestive as “ our barbarian 
ancestors,” and even our barbarous contempo- 
raries in other countries, seem able to produce at 
will. Among the curiosities of the firearm de. 
= may be mentioned a brass swivel (485), 

aken by Sir H. Keppel froma Borneo pirate ; a 
richly-ornamented barrel of something the size 
and proportion of a garden squirt, with a small 
figure of a dog cast on the muzzle, and as if 
looking after the bullet that had sped; anda 
curious combination of shield, or target, and 
pistol (857), the pistol projecting through the 
centre of the target, with a small grated openin, 
left beside it for the eye to peer i = 
combination of offence and defence in one 
weapon which must have proved rather em. 
barrassing than useful if ever put to proof. 


Among the specimens of defensiy 

mi e armou 
exhibited are some beautiful examples brane 
mental metal-work ; in particular the “ muzzle 





[for a war-horse” (994), which,. indeed, is only 
nominally to be called defensive, as it consists 
of the most delicate, almost lace-like.open-work 
of a conventional foliage pattern ; and a breast- 
plate (835) said to have been worn by Philip IV. of 
Spain, and certainly a worthy specimen of royal 
military apparel. It is of steel repoussé work, 
richly 'damascened with gold, “gilt background, 
and inlaid with silver. In the centre,.at the top, 
is.a Gorgon’s head, beneath which are two cap- 
tives seated on an arch, supported.by Theseus, 
and a statue of Mars, resting on the heads of 
two fauns. On either side are festoons and 
masks, medallions of. Jupiter, Mercury, Saturn, 
and Apollo; trophies, satyrs, &c.’’ The little 
figures are very finely modelled, and the whole 
effect is rich in the extreme. Itis noticeable, by 
the way, both in this and others of the breast- 
plates exhibited, how narrow in the chest.the 
persons for whom they were. made would seem 
to have been; that at least is the impression 
conveyed to the eye; but most armour of the 
Medizeval and Cinque-cento periods gives a direct 
negative to the supposition, still entertained by 
many, of the superior size and scale of the fight- 
ing heroes of those periods. ; 
In addition to the large number of articles 
coming strictly under the head of “arms,” the 
Londesborough collection includes a good many 
very interesting and some unique relics of early 
and later Medizval art. The most remark. 
able of all these, perhaps, is the ivory hunt- 
ing-horn (1,253), with the legend of St. Hubert 
engraved round the larger end; and another 
much older horn of the-same material (1,260), 
called “temp. Edward I.,” as regards the 
figures at least, but curved in part with 
interlaced strap ornament of a decidedly 
Celtic type. Two-sets of dice, in metal and in 
ivory, formed by grotesque human figures, with 
the limbs so disposed as to make a cube, and 
spotted in a leprous kind of manner, ‘with the 
appropriate dots, are among smaller curiosities ; 
the ivory ones are of ‘a decidedly Japanese type 
of work; their origin is not stated. Some of the 
carved combs exhibited are also of great interest 
and beauty, in their way; one ivory comb (fif- 
teenth century) would have seemed to have been 
a wedding-gift, and is carved’ with a marriage 
procession, &c., in low relief; and an Elizabethan 
boxwood comb adjoining this is singularly 
artistic, both in design'and execution. ‘There is 
a small but interesting collection of table utensils 
of artistic type, which may come under the head 
of “arms,” in the spirit suggested by the title 
of Hunt’s picture of “The Attack”; and, to 
complete the collection in another direction, is a 
considerable assortment of flint implements. 
Those who care to go and ‘see will find matter 
for a long and interesting study in the rcom 
where the Londesborough collection is for the 
present housed, and which is further “ illus- 
trated”? by stained-glass windows by Messrs. 
Cox, which give an effect in keeping with the 
nature of the collection no doubt, but also unfor- 
tunately interfere sadly with the light on any 
but the brightest days. Another more serious 
complaint is the unnecessary difficulty put in the 
way of the proper study of the objects by the 
want of all arrangement or classification in the 
system of numbering in the catalogue. The 
numbers on the labels are so small that scarcely 
any that are much above the level of the eye can 
be read; many of those under the glass cases are 
turned so that they cannot be seen ; a good many 
do not agree with the catalogue, and there is.an 
utter absence of the slightest attempt at con- 
secutive arrangement in the numbering; one 
article may be 27, and the next 1,009, and so on. 
Consequently, it.is nearly useless to look for 
anything named in the catalogue, that one 
may wish to see, as there is not the remotest 
clue to its whereabouts, and the chance is its 
number is not even visible. Why those who 
undertake to edit catalogues should evince such 
an utter want of ordinary common sense as 


.cannot profess to understand: the fault is 
unfortunately a common one, 








Waterworks Companies’ Dividends.— 
The Birmingham Waterworks’ Company has 
declared a dividend of 8 per cent. upon the ori- 
ginal shares, and 7 per cent upon other sharee. 
The Ruabon Waterworks Company’s dividend 
on the past year’s working is 4 percent. The 
Shrewsbury Waterworks Company, on the 31st 
ult., declared a dividend of 5 per cent. The 
South Staffordshire Company has agreed to a 





dividend of 6 per cent, 


to defeat the very object of their labour we} 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT WARES. 


WE propose describing in the present article 
the manufacture of cement wares, as carried on 
at the works of E. Dyckerhoff, in Biebrich, on 
the Rhine. 

It is of paramount importance, in the manu. 
facture of these cement wares, to use a slow 
binding Portland cement, composed of the 
proper chemical ingredients, previously well 
burnt andstored. Forsuch works as are exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, cement in its 
pure state should never be employed, but it 
should always be mixed with clean, sharp sand, 
and worked up with gravel or small hard pebbles. 
The proportion in which these ingredients should 
be mixed depends on the nature of the work 
required ; as a general rule, at the fore-mentioned 
works, one part of cement is mixed with three or 
four parts of gravel, and these compositions have 
not only shown great durability, but have also 
proved to be very strong. 

The preparation of the mortar, or mass, is 
effected in the following manner at the Dycker. 
hoffian works. The ingredients, the cement and 
the sand, having previously been measured in 
the right quantities, are first mixed well together 
in a dry state, although the sand need not be 
perfectly dry ; if the latter is entirely free of all 
earthy matters, which it is assumed to be, the 
mass will not ball itself. Clean water is now 
gradually added under constant stirring up of 
the mass, but only in such quantity as to make 
the mass of a similar consistency with newly- 
dug earth: in this degree of density it will be 
almost impossible to “ball” the mass -with the 
hands. Thus prepared, the mass is ready to be 
placed in the various moulds or forms, where it 
is pressed:and worked in, till the mass is of one 
uniform density, when the water will be perceived 
to slightly ooze out from the surface. 

In the preparation of ‘architectural decora. 
tions, or such other articles demanding a fine 
even surface, the moulds receive first a coating, 
which is sparingly applied to their inner sur. 
faces before the fore-mentioned mass is intro. 
duced and worked in. This coating consists of 
one part of cement to one or two parts of fine 
sharp sand, which are mixed together with water 
to form a wash. The inner surface of the 
moulds having been lined with this wash, 
the first- mentioned mass is worked in, when the 
superabundant water of the wash becomes 
soaked in by the drier mass, and-so reduces the 
two compositions to one uniform consistency. 

The application of this method demands 


.absolutely a slow binding Portland cement, and 


the various articles prepared in this style must 
remain from twenty-four to twenty-eight hours 
in the mould, if they are-to be taken out without 
injury. 

On taking out these wares from their moulds, 
they should be stored for a period of from six to 
eight weeks, care being taken to damp them 
every day, and also to exclude them from the 
sun’s rays or the currents of the wind. The 
most dangerous enemy to cement wares is a 
dry, sharp wind; it is, therefore, advisable to 
protect them as long as possible from such 
winds. Frost, on the other hand, has noinjurious 
effect on well-prepared cement wares that have 
stood a week or a fortnight’s storage; on the 
contrary, the cement wares prepared in the 
winter-time become hard much-sooner, and’are 
much stronger than those prepared in summer. 
time. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the requisite quantity of water for the 
hardenirg of the wares is not so readily absorbed 
by the‘atmosphere in the winter months, and, as a 
consequence, the process of hardening is then per- 
mitted to take its course more freely. The cement 
wares manafactured during the summer must, 
therefore, be kept sufficiently long in the store- 
rooms under constant damping, since it is only 
by these means that the hardening process can 
be effectually completed. 

It is maintained that of all the tried processes 
in the manufacture of cement wares, the fore. 
mentioned method is the only one which has 
succeeded in preparing such wares inflexible to 
the action of the weather, of great durability, 
and of considerable hardness and strength, 

As a contrast to the foregone observations, it 
may be observed that other methods are fre. 
quently adopted in the preparation of cement 
wares, which lead just to the opposite results to 
those desired. So, for instance, the opinion has 
}gained ground in almost the whole of Germany 
that for the preparation of architectural decora- 
tions, and the like, a quick binding. cement is in 
most cases required and demanded. This cement, 
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which, it is perhaps needless to remark, is almost 
useless itself for the application for which it is 
intended, is sometimes not even mixed with 
sand, but perfectly flooded with water, in 
which state it is cast fluid in moulds similar 
to gyps. It very often happens that the 
* cement articles thus prepared are already taken 
out of their moulds after a few days, and im- 
mediately exposed to meteorological influences. 
By such modi operandi as these last-mentioned 
cases show, the four chief conditions enunciated 
below, and absolutely requisite for the satisfac- 
tory manufacture of cement wares, are not only 
disregarded, but, in fact, counteracted : 

1. The use of slow-binding cement. 

2. The working in of clean sand, gravel, or 
pebbles. 

3. The proper admixture of water. 

4, Affording proper protection to the newly- 
prepared wares from meteorological influences. 

_ It is also the belief of many sculptors that 

architectural decorations, &c., can only be made 

from quick-binding cement, and that clean and, 
exact work cannot be accomplished if sand be 

added to the Portland cement. These assump- 

tions are, however, refated by the forementioned 

process carried on at the works of E. Dyckerhoff, 

in which 550,000 cwt. of Portland cement are 

annually treated only with sand and gravel for 

the object now under discussion. 

In addition to the application of cement wares 
for architectural purposes, it has also been badly 
prepared for pipes, troughs, sewers, &c., and 
hence the general mistrust existing in the minds 

_ of many concerning the industrial application of 
cement wares. 














THE LADY CHAPEL OF WALTHAM 
ABBEY. 


. Ar the sole cost of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton’ 
bart., the Lady Chapel of Waltham Abbey, which 
was until lately in & ruinous condition, has been 
restored, under the direction of Mr. W. Burges. 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, in a description of the chapel, 
says :—‘‘ The building itself may be described as 
containing two bays, each of which is again sub- 
divided into two smaller ones, in a manner 
analogous to the primary and secondary piers in 
the interior ofthenave. The primary buttresses, 
with which ranges a diagonal one at the south- 
west angle, are of considerable projection, with 
pedimented set-offs and slopes; in their general 
effect they rather resemble some of the Earl 
English ones at Lichfield and Stratford, but the 
difference is characteristic, the pediments here 
being formed by the heads of ogee niches, which 
occupy the lower stages of each of the buttresses, 
t and small. The secondary ones project 
very little, and, in fact, rise no higher than the 
string beneath the windows, the upper part 
being rather to be considered as the elongated 
shaft of the pinnacle running through the 
elaborate cornice of the chapel. Each of the 
four bays contained a window, the jambs of which 
remain inside with light shafts, and mouldings 
of later character than the Decorated of the 
west front. . . . . The chapel i3 connected with 
the south aisle by a single broad arch, of poor 
and ordinary architecture, a sad contrast to the 
glorious Romanesque work of the nave.” Anew 
reredogs and marble pulpit are about to be pre- 
sented to the Abbey Church by Mrs. Eden- 
borongh, in memory of her late husband, Lieut.- 
Ool. 8. D. Edenborough. 








THE THROAT AND EAR INSTITUTE IN 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 


TuE new Throat and Ear Institute in Gray’s- 
inn-road, adjoining St. Jude’s Church, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid by Madame Adelina 
Patti on Thursday in last week, although ex. 
ternally it will be a plain building, will never- 
theless have some pretensions to architectural 
effect, and contain features which will render it 
@ special object amongst the buildings adjoining 
it. The building, which will have a frontage to 
Gray’s-inn-road of 52 ft., and will be 46 ft. in 
height, will be two stories in height above the 
Oana It will also have a deep basement. 

he materials of the elevation will consist of a 
light yellow brick, with Portland cement dress- 
ings, the arched headings of the windows being 
in red brick, with Mansfield stone keys. The 
ground-floor portion of the elevation will have 
pilasters and architraves. There will be a central 
arched entrance 5 ft. in width. The face of the 
elevation on each side of the ground-floor 


Y | St. Matthew, with symbol, in russet and yellow, 





windows will be filled in with light-green orna- 
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mental glazed tiles, and the space over the 
spandrels on each side of the arched entrance 
will be similarly decorated. Immediately above 
the ground-floor windows, white glazed tiles will 
be carried across the face of the elevation, on 
which the name of the institution will be in- 
scribed in black letters. Between the ground. 
floor and the windows of the first-floor an orna- 
mental iron railing will be carried across the 
face of the elevation. Above the second.story 
windows the name of the institution is inscribed 
on white glazed tiles, in characters uniform with 
those above the ground-floor, and the elevation 
is surmounted by a cornice and balustrade. 

The ground-floor of the building is intended to 
be devoted entirely to the out-patients’ depart- 
ment, and contains a dispensary, waiting, con- 
sulting, operating, and inhaling rooms, together 
with the secretary’s office. The first floor 
contains wards for male patients, twenty-five in 
number, and the second floor twenty-two wards 
for women and children. Each floor is provided 
with bath-rooms, lavatories, and nursing-rooms. 
The ventilation will be on the vertical system, 
known as that which has been successful in the 
ophthalmic ward in St. George’s Hospital. Under 
this system the ventilation is assisted by ceiling 
lights on the principle of the sunburner. An 
equal temperature will be maintained through- 
out the entire building by hot-water pipes. 

Messrs. Frend & Turner, of Bedford-row, are 
the architects; and Mr. Campion, of Acton- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, is the contractor. 








NEW REREDOS FOR PATCHAM CHURCH. 


THE reredos which has been presented by 
Miss More, of Patcham-place, was finished on 
Saturday last, and will form a very conspicuous 
object in the sight of the congregation. The 
architect of the framework was Mr. Somers 
Clarke, jen.; the builder, Mr. S. Pepper, of 
Brighton ; and to Mr. P. R. Morris was entrusted 
the task of executing the pictorial representa- 
tions. These are in three panels, and are 3 ft. 
in height. The centre group consists of the 
Virgin and Child, the former in pale blue and 
pale red, and the Three Kings, or Magi: the 
King of the North in blue and silver, with 
casket ; the King of the South in crimson, with 
St. Joseph in the background ; and the King of 
the East, an Arab, in white. In the side panel 
to the left (facing the reredos) is a figure of 


and to the right a figure of St. John, with the 
eagle. The style of art in which these figures 
are painted is less Byzantine than most of those 
painted by Mr. Morris. 








GLASGOW CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Town 
Council, Bailie Morrison, in moving the adop- 
tion of the minutes of the Improvement Trust, 
made a statement in reference to the cost and 
extent of the City Improvements. Various com- 
munities, he said, were anxiously watching the 
efforts of the authorities of Glasgow to amelio- 
rate the condition of the working classes. The 
total sum expended on the purchase of property 
up to the 3lst of May was 1,315,0081. 3s. 10d., 
which, with sewering, causewaying, laying out 
of squares, Parliamentary and law charges, and 
other expenses, made a total of 1,537,7501. 15s. 7d. 
The total expenditure estimated to the comple- 
tion of the scheme was 1,818,564l. 15s. 7d. The 
number of persons displaced from their dwellings 
by the action of the Trust, estimating five 
persons to the house, was 20,745. During the 
period from the 1st of January, 1866, to the 
present date, new house accommodation of a 
superior character, within the municipal bound- 
aries alone, had been sanctioned and erected for 
162,675 persons ; so that the new accommoda- 
tion provided was nearly eight times the quantity 
of that demolished, not including the numerous 
buildings immediately outside the municipal 
boundaries. After further remarks, the Bailie 
pointed out that the Act had been nine years in 
existence, but operations had been carried on for 
only four years, and he pointed out the many 
improvements which had been carried ont in 
that short period. After referring to the manner 
in which the first members of the Trust had 
carried on their operations, he said the magni- 
tude of this work, involving the opening of 
thirty-nine new streets, and the extension, altera- 
tion, and improvement of thirty-three others, or 
seventy-two in all, were now beginning to be 
realised by the public. Aftera short emesna;! 








[Sepr. 25, 1875, 
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the minutes were adopted. As the result of a 
subsequent motion brought forward by Mr, 
Fulton, it was agreed to stipulate in the deeds 
or contracts executed by the Trust that the 
buildings to be erected on ground sold by them 
lining new streets should not be used as public. 
houses for the sale of intoxicating drinks, 








A MASONIC HALL IN INDIA, 


Our brethren in the Craft on this side of the 
water will be pleased to hear that the District 
Grand Lodge of Bengal has appointed a Com. 
mittee, under the resolution passed on June 24th 
1875, which has for its object the building and 
maintaining a Masonic Hall worthy of the Free. 
masons of Bengal, and of the capital of India, 
The site for the new temple has been fally 
determined upon, and nothing remains bat the 
completion of the list of shareholders, which 
already numbers 150. There are still some 500 
shares at the disposal of the Committee, and it 
is hoped some of the Craft on this side of the 
water may feel disposed to assist our Indian 
brethren in their scheme. It is anticipated that 
everything will be in readiness for the com. 
mencement of the building during the visit of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to India, and no 
doubt a very forcible appeal will be made to him 
to inaugurate the event by laying the foundation. 
stone himself. The prospectus and plans can be 
seen at Messrs. Grindlay & Co.’s, Parliament. 
street, London. 








NEW POST-.OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Hull.—Rapid progress is being made in the 
construction of the new Post-office for Hull, 
The building will have a frontage of 50 ft. tothe 
Market-place, and an elevation of 70 ft. There is 
also a considerable frontage to Scale-lane. The 
style of the building, which has been designed 
by Mr. J. Williams, of her Majesty’s Office of 
Works, London, is Italian. The materials used 
for the principal or market-place frontage will 
be Spinkwell stone of an agreeable tint, the 
Scale-lane frontage being of red stock bricks 
with stone dressings and string-courses. The 
building will accommodate the telegraphic as 
well as the postal business, the instrament-room 
being 80 ft. long by 36 ft. wide. Messrs. W. & 
J. Hall, of Hull, are the builders; Mr. J. C. 
Evans, clerk of the works; Mr. M‘Cracken, 
general foreman; and Messrs. Holmes, of 
English-street, are the contractors for the iron- 
work, 

Leith.—It is expected that operations will ere 
long be commenced for the erection of the new 
Post-office at Leith upon the site at the corner of 
Constitution and Mitchell streets. The design 
for the new building has been prepared by Mr. 
Matheson, of her Majesty’s Office of Works, 
Edinburgh, and contracts for the work have 
already been entered into by the Governme”’ 
The new building is to be in the Italian styie, 
and will consist of basement and first and second 
floors, and high mansard roof. 








NEW BUILDINGS FOR POOR LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Todmorden.—At the meeting of the Todmorden 
Board of Guardians on the 15th inst., Mr. Brad- 
shaw, architect, Bolton, submitted plans for the 
union workhouse, which the guardians propose to 
erect at Beggarington. [‘ What’s in a name?”’] 
The building, which will stand on high ground, 
is to accommodate 106 inmates,—51 males and 
55 females; and there will be a detached in- 
firmary in the rear, containing eighteen beds. 
The cost, including master’s and matron’s offices 
and residence, is estimated at 6,0001. ; 

North Bierley (Yorkshire).—At the meeting of 
the guardians of the North Bierley Union, oD 
the 15th inst., two sets of plans, prepared by 
Mr. John Drake, for the erection of a new 1+ 
firmary in connexion with the workhouse, were 
submitted and discussed. Mr. Drake was Fé 
quested to furnish an estimate of the cost. 





Greenwich Hospital.— Messrs. Cox & Sons, 
of Southampton.street, Strand, have comple 
the decorations of officers’ mess-room, reception 
room, and lobbies at Greenwich Hospital. The 
rooms being partialy underground, great “ee 
culty had to be contended with as to light, 
necessitating careful treatment as to colour an 
ornament. - 








Szpr. 25, 1875. ] 
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ADDITIONS TO ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
PICCADILLY. 


Tnz St. James’s Hall Company are erecting a 
considerable addition to their premises in 
Piccadilly and Regent-street; it occupies the 
site of Nos. 24, 25, and 26, Piccadilly, and is 
to serve as a restaurant. The addition is so 

jJanned as to have thorough communication 
with the old restaurant and adjoining halls of 
entertainment. The frontage is 44 ft. 6 in.; the 
depth, back to meet the old building, 65 ft.; and 
the rag eg the footway to the top of the 

et, 70 ft. 
The ground.floor contains an entrance-hall and 
staircase, @ grill-room, 62 ft. by 16 ft., and a 
poffet, 49 ft. by 19 ft., with a passage between, 
extending from the entrance-hall back to the 
principal staircase of the old building. 

Beer, wine, and spirit cellars occupy the whole 
of the basement, excepting those portions taken 
up by the stairs and by a lift which is placed 
under the centre of the entrance-hall. Lavatories, 
&., for the accommodation of the ground-floor, 
are provided beneath the street pavement. 

One large dining-room, 32 ft. long by 27 ft. 6 in., 
with serving-room, lift, and staircase, occupies 
the whole of the main building at the first- 
floor level ; the arrangement of the second floor 
is similar; and the top story contains a kitchen, 
scullery, four rooms to serve as offices or sleeping 
apartments for barmaids, and a loggia extending 
along the whole of the front. 

Each floor is provided with lavatories, &c., in 
a projection from the rear of the main building. 
At the first-floor level a covered way is carried 
back to meet the principal entrance of the old 
hall before referred to; and off this staircase, 
above the inner end of the grill-room, retiring- 
rooms for ladies have been constructed. The 
first and second floor dining-rooms are served 
from the kitchen in the top story, and the inner 
ends of the buffet and grill-room are close beside 
the old kitchen, for such additional service from 
which hatches have been provided. 

The architectural treatment of the front is 
such as is suggested by that of many of the 
Italian-Gothic palaces to be found in Venice. It 
has been attempted to secure breadth of effect 
by keeping the general wall-face in almost one 
plain face, and by avoiding the use of mate. 
rials of strongly -contrasting colours; and to 
obtain richness and tone principally by means of 
surface ornament, and by a combination of 
materials differing rather in tint and tone than 
in colour, the monotony which would arise from 
such treatment being relieved by the intro- 
duction of small quantities of positive and 
contrasting colours in the shape of Venetian 
mosaics and stained glass. 

At the ground floor the main entrance and the 
four windows at the sides have detached jamb 
shafts, moulded bases, and carved capitals, in 
continuation of which a carved band is carried 
across the piers the entire width of the front; 
the openings are spanned by obtusely-pointed 
arches, moulded and enriched, the heads of win- 
dows being filled in with subjects in mosaic, 
eee Peace, Plenty, Pleasure, and In- 

ustry. 

Between the heads of the four windows already 
named and those at the first-floor level, four 
small three-light openings are introduced foraddi- 
tional light and ventilation near the ceiling 
level; above these windows are panels filled with 
diaper patterns; and between these and the 
moulded sills of the first-floor windows are 
panels with trefoil sinkings, a balustrade of the 
depth of the last panels being formed over main 
entrance. The balustrade is carried upon carved 
corbels, set upon attached columns. The span- 
drels between the balcony landing and arch over 
the entrance are filled in with a subject illus- 
trative of a festive scene, executed in mosaic. 

The window openings at the first and second 
floor levels are treated similarly to those already 
described, excepting that the heads have cinque- 
foil cuspings, and are filled in with heraldic 
devices in coloured glass. 

Immediately beneath the string forming the sill 
of the second-floor windows is an illustration of 
& banquet, in three panels, extending across the 
entire width of the building to meet the piers on 
either side ; this subject, executed also in Venetian 
mosaic, was suggested by a drawing by Mr. 
Marks, A.R.A., recently published, and was 
adopted as seeming specially suitable for a re- 
staurant; the panels are separated by multifoil 
sinkings, containing heraldic devices, a carved 
string running beneath the whole. The general 
surface between the springing of the window- 


heads and the strings above is worked with 
a diaper pattern, medallion heads of Handel, 
Purcell, Milton, and Shakspeare being intro. 
duced in the spandrels. The top story has an 
open arcade, with traceried arches, and a screen, 
5 ft. behind these, covered with sgraffito de. 
corations. The building has a machicolated 
cornice, and a parapet with moulded quatrefoil 
piercings. 

Dumfries red stone and red bricks, and terra 
cotta from the Ditchling Pottery, are the mate. 
rials principally used in the front. The arches 
throughout, including the tracery of the arcade 
in the top story, as also the diaper pattern, are 
in terra cotta; the carved caps and bands, the 
strings and cornice, and the front generally, 
up to the level of the first - floor window- 
sills, are of Dumfries stone. The shafta of all 
columns are of Ecossais marble; the figure sub- 
jects in front are all executed in Venetian 
mosaic. 

The walls of the grill-room and buffet are 
lined and decorated with mirrors, “ marezzo” 
marble, and painted tiles. The walls of the 
baffet are divided into bays by slightly project- 
ing pilasters, from which enriched columns are 
corbelled out, and these carry canopies formed 
by groining into the cove of the ceiling. A 
marble dado rises to the height of the counter 
top, and for a height of 3 ft.6 in. above this 
level. The spaces between the marble pilasters 
are filled with mirrors; between the heads of 
these and the springing of the cove a series of 
painted tile panels, illustrating English sports 
and pastimes, are carried all round the room; 
painted tile medallions are introduced into the 
canopy heads, with incised floriated ornaments 
in the spandrels ; the ceiling is panelled through. 
out with oak, the panels being filled with paint- 
ings on linoleum, and with embossed glass where 
they form the ceiling lights. 

A counter, nearly 50 ft. in length, extends 
along one side of the buffet, enclosing the bar, 
and lounges with marble tables are placed along 
the opposite side. The wood-work is of walnut, 
gilt and ebonised in parts; and the counter 
panels are filled in with fruit and flower sub- 
jects, on a gold ground, painted on linoleum. 
The marbles principally introduced are Egyptian 
and Irish greens, Sienna, dove, and lapis lazuli. 

The general schome of decoration of the grill- 
room is very similar to that of the buffet, but 
the marbles selected are different ; the mirrors 
enclosed in marble framing alternate with my- 
thological subjects, nearly full-size, executed in 
painted tiles; and the cove of the ceiling is con- 
tinuous, and formed of fibrous plaster picked 
out in gold. The floors of the buffet and grill- 
room are of parquetry, that of the entrance-hall 
is of mosaic, in geometrical patterns; the walls 
are lined with ornamental tiles. 

The principal staircase is of osk, gilt and 
ebonised in parts; the remainder of the joinery 
generally is of oak. 

A dado is carried round each of the dining- 
rooms; the ceilings are coved with a diaper 
pattern in fibrous plaster, the flat portions being 
divided into panels by moulded ribs, and the 
heads of the windows are filled in with heraldic 
devices in stained glass. 

The general contractors are, for the construc- 
tive works, Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, of Lam- 
beth ; and for the decoration and upholstery, 
Messrs. Jackson & Graham, of Oxford-street. 

The following are the sub-contractors :—Mr. 
William Plows for the masonry and stone carving; 
the Patent Marezzo Marble Company, Kegent- 
street, for marble work; Mr. Alexander Gibbs, 
Bedford-square, for Venetian mosaics ; Messrs. 
Burke & Co., Regent-street, for mosaic floor to 
entrance-hall; Messrs. Gibbs & Moore, South. 
ampton-row, for painted tiles and ceiling deco- 
ration of buffet; Messrs. Simpson & Sons, 
Strand, for external tiling; Mr. William Callis, 
Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the orna- 
mental wrought-iron entrance-gate; Messrs. 
Waygood, Falmouth-road, Great Dover-street, 
for the lift; Mr. George Allison, Great Viue- 
street, Regent-street (of whom the late Charles 
Dickens has written “ George, the gasman, is the 
steadiest and most reliable man I ever had”), 
for the gas engineering ; Mesers. Benham & Sons, 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, for the cook- 
ing and heating apparatus. 

The contrivances for ventilation (towhich much 
attention has been given) have been exe. 
cuted by Potts’s Patent Ventilating Company, 
Limited. 

The clerk of the works is Mr. John M. Howard. 

The works have been executed from the de- 





|signs and under the superintendence of Mr. 





Walter 
Strand. 
The building is to be leased from the company 
by Mr. John Grieve, proprietor of the present 
St. James’s Restaurant. 
We shall give a view of the new front ina 
following number. 


Emden, architect, of Adam-street 








DWELLINGS OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF BUFFALO, 
UNITED STATES, 


Or the population of 120,000 in the city of 
Buffalo, it is estimated that about 76,000 persons 
are supported by industry and trade. The con- 
dition of the industrial classes is, on the whole, 
very prosperous, as a glance at the generally 
neat and comfortable cottages they inhabit clearly 
shows. The cottages, or as they are called 
“frame cottages,” are as a rule built of wood, 
painted white, with a porch before the door, and 
green Venetian blinds to the windows. They 
are almost invariably detached, standing gableend 
towards the street, in little gardens (averaging 
sixteen to the acre) well planted with vegetables. 
The smallest sized cottage ordinarily contains 
three rooms,—one for living in and two bed- 
rooms,—with a wood shed, to which in the hot 
season the movable cooking-stove is transferred. 
In the next size the sitting-room and kitchen are 
distinct; and the skilled artisan, with higher 
wages and an average family to support, has 
probably a third bedroom and a “ guest room,” 
which is sometimes let out to a boarder. 

The cost of building a substantial four-roomed 
cottage averages from 350 to 400 dollars, or, 
taking the dollar at 4s., 701. to 801.; and the 
rent of such a cottage is from 6 to 7 dollars a 
month. The smaller sizes rent as low as 4 dollars 
a month, and the larger, with gardens of perhaps 
eight tothe acre, go up to 10 and 12 dollars. Of 
course when the working man builds his own 
cottage,—by no meansarare case,—the cost varies 
with the greater or less solidity of the structure. 
An industrious and thrifty plasterer, for example, 
owns a neat five-roomed cottage, which he values 
at 1,200 dollars, and has insured for 1,000 dollars. 
And in another instance an Irish “ shovellar” 
purchases his cottage for 500 dollars. Upon his 
cottage, valued at 1,200 dollars, and “lot” 
(25 ft. by 130 ft., at 21. 12s. per foot) on which 
it stands, he pays taxes to the amount of nearly 
40 dollars a year. 

Cottages are usually taken by the year, but 
the rent is paid monthly. The proprietors of 
the great iron works in the neighbourhood build 
cottages for their own men, which they let out 
on the understanding that the tenancy is to 
terminate with the engagement. Close to a 
large rolling-mill, employing between 600 and 
700 men, a whole village has been thus erected, 
all the inhabitants of which hold their houses on 
this sort of contingent tenure. In other cases 
iron companies have erected cottages for their 
workmen whose occupants, being allowed to re- 
pay the cost of building by easy instalments, 
have, with few exceptions, become either pro- 
prietors or nearly so by dint of diligence and 
thrift. The freehold of a cottage renting at 
4 dollars a month sells at 400 to 500 dollars, and 
that of a cottage renting at 10 dollars will fetch 
1,000 to 1,200 dollars. 

Single men find board either with an artisan’s 
family, who have a spare room, or in one of the 
numerous second-class boarding-houses and 
hotels scattered over the town. The average 
charge for board with a separate bed-room is 
5 dollars (1l.) a week. These boarding-houses 
vary, to a certain extent, in neatness and com- 
fort, according to the nationality of their fre- 
quenters. The food they supply is plentiful, 
but, generally speaking, of inferior quality and 
very badly cooked. The general poorness of the 
butcher’s meat is probably due to the fact that 
the animals slaughtered are brought from a great 
distance, and are usually mere prairie cattle, not 
fattened expressly for the market. American 
cookery ignoring the substantial joint, univer- 
sally affects ‘‘ made dishes,” and as the maker 
in the houses referred to is inevitably destitute 
of the requisite skill, a miserable caricature of a 
French dinner is the result. 

Except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the large iron works, and some of the streets 
near the harbour, no part of the town is spe. 
cially inhabited by working men. Their little 
white cottages are seen everywhere, side by 
side with, perhaps, some stately villa, in this 
irregularly built city. The working man is thus 
enabled to locate himself, generally speaking, 
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within easy reach of his work. With regard to 
the healthiness of the lodgings at the working 
man’s command, it may be stated generally that 
the well-paid artisan has nothing to complain of 
in this respect. It is different, however, with 
the common labourer, who lodges in some of the 
low saloons near the docks, or takes lodgings in 
one of the tenement houses which are found here 
and there even in respectable streets. These 
houses are of large stracture, of from three to 
six stories in height, and containing on an 
average from seven to twelve families. Each 
family occupies from one to four rooms. The 
general rule is found to give two rooms to each 

amily. They are almost all built upon the 
same plan,—a gloomy staircase in the centre of 
the building, upon which all the rooms open, and 
a. small paved court, a few feet square, in the 
rear. Every tenement house must be provided 
with a fixed external fire-escape, which consists 
either-of ladders parallel with the side, and ex- 
tending the whole height of the building, or of 
ladders attached which can, in case of necessity, 
be let down from external balconies. These 
fire-escapes are invariably made wholly of iron. 
The houses themselves are generally in a 
wretched state of dirt and malaria, owing chiefly 
to the fact that the regulations applying to them 
remain little more than a dead letter, as is 
inevitable where sanitary inspectors are elected 
for, brief periods, and solely on party considera- 
tions. But even the common labourers, if sober 
and industrious, can find healthier lodgings thanin 
theee houses, which are either resorted to by Irish 
families, whom unhappy experience at home 
has rendered indifferent to dirt and discomfort, 
or by men who, through dissipation or feeble 
health, have lost their places: in the struggle for 
employment. 

With regard to the purchase-power of money, 
one-third should be deducted from the nominal 
value of American wages before comparing them 
fairly with the wages paid at home. Taking 
the various necessaries of life in their turn, and 
London prices as the term of comparison, the 
English emigrant will find butchers’ meat about 
20 per cent. cheaper than at home; bread, milk, 
and vegetables pretty much the same; butter 
and eggs about 40 per cent. dearer. Beer 25 
per cent,, and tea and sugar 50 per cent. dearer. 
Coals 60 per cent. dearer, with at least double 
the quantity required. Gas 200 per cent., and 
the lodging from 100 to 250 percent. more. He 
will also have to pay double for his tools of equal 
quality. Theadditional cost of clothing is more 
difficult to calculate, as the very inferior dura- 
bility complicates the question, but it may 
probably be put at 150 per cent. more. A 
labouring man, with a family of eight children, 
in narrating his experience, says that his chil- 
dren’s shoes cost from 8s. to 103. a pair, and 
seldom last longer than six weeks. He, however, 
considers himself greatly benefited by the move 
from his native country (Germany). In substance, 
he says this: —“‘I am ever so much better off now. 
My earnings in Germany (as a plasterer) would 
be barely 3s. a day, while here they are 11s. to 
12s, My eldest boy, who is just sixteen, makes 
his 4s, a day already, and pays me something for 
his board. Even my youngest, of thirteen, 
earns 8s. a week, while he learns his trade. In 
Germany, neither of the two would bring home 
6d. In short, if I were there I should, with my 
large family, be little better than a pauper, 
while here, I have saved enough already to pur- 
chase a comfortable cottage, and I have some- 
thing in the savings-bank still.” 

The openings, however, for the introduction of 
labour from without are not great. .The opinion 
general among employers is that the present 
annual average of applicants is pretty well equal 
to the demand even for skilled labour, while as 
far as unskilled labour is concerned the place has, 
thanks to the constant influx of Irish and Ger. 
mans, reached the point of saturation. The new 
arrivals, it is said, do better and more careful 
work than the natives or old settlers, but this 
superiority, it appears, cannot be eounted upon 
as durable, The restless craving for change 
born of the storied marvels of the West, and its 
short cuts to fortune, which has become endemic 
in America, seizes upon the new-comer algo. 
Even if personally inaccessible to the sentiment, 
its effects upon all his fellow-workers re-act in 
the long run upon his own morale, and he 
becomes, as the phrase is, “‘ Americanised’’; he 
loses all. artistic interest in his work, and is 
satisfied with fulfilling his task to the mere 
letter. The Germans are, however, in good 


repute as workmen, both in regard to steadiness 
and intelligence; and as they keep apart from 





the rest of the population, inhabiting a distinct 
quarter of the town, and encouraging the 
practice of their own language by means of 
German theatres, concert-halls, libraries, and 
beer gardens, it may be safely concluded that 
the process of Americanising goes on much more 
slowly with them than with the English and 
Irish. In contradistinction to the American, 
who prides himself on keeping his women-kind 
at home, the German makes all the available 
members of his family workers, girls and 
boys; and it is worth while noting that a very 
much higher per-centage of savings-bank pro- 
prietors and of cottage freeholders is supplied by 
the German element than by any other. 








ASSERTED RELICS OF PETER THE 
GREAT. 


An esteemed correspondent wishes to know 
why we have not given particulars of certain 
carved furniture now in England which has 
been spoken of in various journals as having 
unquestionably belonged to Peter the Great. In 
the first place, it was in our pages that the exist- 
ence of these so-called relics was first mentioned,* 
and, in the next place, our faith in their authen- 
ticity is of the smallest. We have personally 
compared them with the description of the three 
articles given in the London Gazette of February 
6th, 1698, and are bound to say that the examina- 
tion did not convince us of the connexion. The 
description of what is called “the bookcase,” in 
particular, by no means agrees with the “relic” 
shown. We should not be much surprised to 
find that a great stir has been made to give 
an adventitious value to some very common 
articles. 








CONCRETE IN DOCK WORK, 


An addition to the information that has 
been accumulated as to the relative capabilities 
and cost of concrete, has been made by Mr. 
James Brunlees, C.E., engineer of the Avon- 
mouth Docks, now, after about eight years’ work, 
practically completed. 

The works are on a large scale, the dock being 
designed for the accommodation of large ocean- 
going steamers, for which no docks hitherto in 
existence at Bristol have been available. The 
centre line of the lock is in line with the mouth 
of the Avon. The entrance-channel to the lock 
is 400 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, and constructed 
in connexion with it is a tidal basin of about 
two acres area. The lock is 600 ft. long by 70 ft. 
wide from cope. It will have 41 ft. of water 
over the cills at equinoctial spring tides. It will 
have three pairs of gates,—the inner pair dividing 
the lock into two chambers. The gates are of 
oak and pitch-pine, and designed to bear a pres- 
sure of one-fifth of a ton per square inch. One 
leaf of the lower gates weighs about 90 tons. 
The dock is 1,400 ft. long and 500 ft. wide, and 
has an area of 16 acres. By certain lock arrange- 
ments a 45-ft. head of water may be maintained 
in the dock. The walls are 20 ft. thick at the 
base, beyond which the concrete footing extends 
on each side, reduced to 7 ft. at the top, They 
have a curved batter of 157 ft. radius. The 
materials employed in the works are chiefly, 
lowest of all, resting upon sand nearly free from 
“ pot-holes,” blue lias concrete, above it Portland 
cement concrete, and above that the masonry. 
The stone used has been brought from Tintern, 
Forest of Dean, and several other quarries; a good 
deal of Cornish granite has also been employed 
in the work. The eastern dock wall was built 
in a timber trench constructed with piles, 
walings, and struts. The earth for the founda- 
tion was, with the help of portable engines, exca- 
vated at the rate of 100 cubic yards per day. 
When the trench had been prepared, it was filled 
up with lias concrete to within 2 ft. of the floor 
of the dock, A great many trial blocks, with 
various proportions of materials, were made and 
tested before any particular mixture was adopted. 
The proportions in the lias concrete used are: 
one of lime, two of sand, two of ashes, and two 
of broken stone. The mixture adopted for the 
Portland concrete was one of cement, three of 
sand and gravel, and five of stone broken small 
in a Blake’s crusher. Two gangs of men were 
employed in making the concrete,—one in 
mixing the materials with shovels, the other in 
working it in Messent’s patent concrete-mixers. 
It was found that laying the foundations in con- 
crete, in preference to rubble, had several advan- 
tages. Except the facing, it was done entirely 





* See. p. 603, ante. 
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by labourers with wages at 4s. per day; whereas 
masons’ wages would have been 6s. 8d. per day, 
and their work not so rapid. Besides, it hag 
been found that the concrete sets much quicker 
than rubble, and with ground so easily affected 
by wet weather, and so liable to settlement, this 
was a matter of great importance, The gop. 
crete, it was found, set hard in twenty-fopy 
hours, and in a week was as difficult to break 
up asarock. The mortar used for the masonry 
is worth a remark. The lime has been obtaj 
from Aberthaw pebbles that were burned in kilng 
on the works. It was ground in a mortar, 
mill with sand and ashes, the proportion being 
one of lime and two of mixed sand and ashes, 
Rubble-mortar was ground for twenty minu 
and brick mortar for forty minutes. Itsets hard 
in water, and is as strong as the material jt 
unites. No building materials, excepting a smal] 
quantity of sand from the Avon, were found near 
the works. 








THE GLASGOW BURNS STATUE. 


Mr. Ewine, sculptor, of Glasgow, has at length 
completed the model for the Burns statue to be 
placed in that city, and the cost of which ig 
being defrayed by public subscription. It jg 
somewhat difficult to form an adequate notion of 
the difficuities with which the artist has had to 
contend in producing a work which shall be re. 
garded on all hands as a fitting memorial to the 
great national bard. The few available portraits 
of Burns vary considerably, and each has its dig. 
tinct class of admirers according as it coincides 
with the idea they have formed of the man, 
Again, supposing the sculptor to have overcome 
all difficulties relating to the facial expression, a 
matter which must have cost him considerable 
anxiety was the posing of the figure. While 
seeking to embody astriking and popular idea of 
the poet in the circumstances of his daily life, it 
was essential to avoid too lofty a conception on 
the one hand, and that which is meretricious or 
commonplace on the other, and when one con. 
siders how much serious labour and thought is 
involved in these points, the delay which has 
taken place in the completion of the model is 
easily accounted for. The posing of the figure 
represents the bard as a superior Scottish 
peasant with his broad Kilmarnock bonnet half 
crushed in to the hollow of his right elbow, 
and holding the “wee modest crimson-tipped 
flower” in his hand, in an easy and graceful 
attitude of poetic contemplation. 








THE BUILDING TRADE AT 
ALDERSHOTT. 


At the present time the business of Alder. 
shott builders seems pretty brisk. The leading 
firm,—Martin, Wells, & Co.,—have on hand in 
the town the Trinity Church, the Government 
work in the camp, and a depdét centre at King. 
ston, besides two residences on the Farnham. 
road. Mr. Kemp has’just completed the Wesleyan 
Soldiers’ Home, and is now erecting a large 
church for that community; he is also building 
a residence for Mr. W. Clinton in Church-lane. 
Mr. John Hughes is building the Orphan Home 
at Farnborough, and has a contract with the 
local Board. Some of the smaller builders are 
building cottages and villa residences in various 
parts of the town. The Roman Catholics and 
Primitive Methodists are also contemplating 
building places of worship. Residences of & 
similar class to those being erected for Mr. W. #. 
Foster and Mr. Clinton are much required in this 
town, and would readily command tenants. 
This being the centre of the English army, and 
a most healthy spot, with a good service of trains 
to London, it is becoming a favourite station of 
the officers, and by its orderly state a most 
desirable residence for civilians as well as the 
military. We understand the Government are 
immediately about building a large and handsome 
military hospital on Gun Hill. 








Portland Castle. — This castle and the 
grounds have now been handed over by the 
Government authorities to the Royal Engineer 
Depdt, and it is intended to convert the place 
into a large torpedo store. The outer boundary 
wall is to be raised, and a new store is to be 
built in the outer grounds large enough to hold 
from 50 to 60 tons of gun-cotton. <A jetty 8 
also to be erected from the Castle to deep water, 
for the convenience of discharging and shipp'0g 
cargoes, and the whole of the castle rooms are 
to be converted into stores. 
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SHARPNESS DOCKS. 


Ar the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at Bristol, 
Mr. W. B. Clegrave, C.H., read a paper on 
« Sharpness Docks,” in which he commenced by 
glancing at the history of Gloucester as a port. 
Its first Custom-house, and the consequent 

ition of Gloucester as a port, was in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The city of Bristol 
at that time appeared to have been jealous of its 
insignificant rival, and petitioned for the repeal 
of the latter’s patent. It was needless to say 
that the prayer of the petition was not granted, 
“and equally needless to say that the old port of 
Bristol did not go to ruin, as the petitioners appre- 
hended. Prior to the formation of the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal the foreign trade to Glou- 
cester was almost nothing. It was completed 
and opened for traffic on April 26th, 1827, the 
total cost being about 500,0001. The width of 
the entrance was 86 ft. 6in. and its depth 18 ft. 
The ship-lock was 163 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, 
and the depth upon its inner cill 18 ft. Such 
were the canal and works by which the whole 
trade of the port had been accommodated until 
the opening of the new docks at Sharpness, now 
exactly nine months ago. In consequence of 
the increase of the trade of the port vessels 
had to remain in Kingwood sometimes from 
fifteen to twenty days, waiting their turn 
to be admitted to the tidal basin at Sharp- 
ness; accordingly the Sharpness new Docks 
were constructed. The joint engineers were 
Mr. T. E. Harrison and the author of the 
paper. The works consist of two open timber 
jetties or piers extending from the shore to low 
water—some 480 ft. to 500 ft. in length—to 


guide the vessels through the entrance tothe 


tidal basin. They form a trumpet-mouthed 
entrance, having a width at their outer end of 
360 ft., narrowing to 62ft. The length of the 
tidal basin is 540 ft., and 300 ft. in width. At 
the inner end of the basin the lock is situated. 
It is 320 ft. in length and 62 ft. in width, with 
three pairs of gates. The floating-dock is up- 
wards of 2,000 ft. in length, 430 ft. wide at one 
end, and 200 ft. at the other, with a depth of 
water of from 24 ft. to 30 ft. at its farther or 
inner end. From this point the new works are 
joined to the old canal by a canal 700 ft. long 
and 150 ft. broad at the water-line, and 50 ft. at 
the bottom, with a depth of 19 ft. of water. A 
graving-dock has also been made at one end of 
the floating-dock, 350 ft. in length and 50 ft. 
wide, with a depth of water over the cill of 15 ft. 
The works were let by contract to Mr. George 
Wether, in January, 1871. They were com- 
menced in the March following, #nd opened for 
traffic on the 25th of November, 1874. The total 


cost of the works, including the restoration of a. 


fallen wall and other works, amourited to about 
200,0001. The company had laid @own upon their 


property about five miles of railwaysand sidings. 
The Midland railway was connected with the, 
docks railway by a branch from the Berkeley. 


road Station, over which the Great Western 
Railway had running powers, and both companies 
were making such arrangements as would enable 
them to carry on a large traffic. The two systems 
of railway open up to the port very large manu- 
facturing and agricultural districts, and the 
Severn Bridge Ruilway, now in course of con- 
struction, would open to Gloucester a district of 
country from which at present the port was very 
much excluded,—the coal and mineral districts 
of the Forest of Dean, and, what was of more 
consequence to Gloucester, the coalfields of 
South Wales. Gloucester hitherto had been a 
Port of import almost exclusively ; but it was 
believed that the Severn Bridge would remedy 
that, and enable ships to be supplied with Welsh 
coal. Besides the important railway communi- 
cations, Gloucester now possesses (with the 
exception of the River Severn, between Glou- 
cester and Worcester, which was a public river, 
and in the hands of the commissioners) the 
control of the water-way from the docks to Bir- 
mingham. With these advantages, combined 
with its geographical position (the port being 
many miles nearer to Birmingham than any 
other in the kingdom), it was believed that a 
large trade would in a few days be centred at 
that place, 








Masons’ Wages at Crieff.—At a general 
meeting of the operative masons of Crieff and 
neighbourhood, on the 13th inst., it was 
to request the masters to advance the rate of 
wages from 7d. to 73d. an hour, the rise to take 
effect from the 1st of November next. 





NEW BUILDINGS AND ALTERATIONS AT 
THE TEMPLE, 


Buruptne works and extensions of considerable 
magnitude are now in progress at the Temple. 
They include alterations and improvements of 
an important character at the Inner Temple, 
which will materially open out the approaches 
to the Temple Church, and add to the archi- 
tectural appearance of the blocks of buildings 
and chambers immediately opposite to the 
entrance to the church. In addition, the Har- 
court and Plowden Buildings extension scheme 
has been commenced, whilst the external 
features of the Middle Temple Library are also 
undergoing a considerable change. As regards 
the first-named portion of the works, the benchers 
of the Inner Temple are engaged in alterations 
and re-construction of a very costly character, 
which when completed will provide a large in- 
crease in the accommodating power of the build. 
ings, and impart a much more commanding 
appearance than at present exists to the Temple 
Church itself. It has for some time past been 
felt by the benchers that Dr. Johnson’s buildings, 
which stand opposite to the entranceto the Temple 
Church, and which, it appears, were rebuilt in the 
year 1687, have presented a somewhat unsightly 
contrast, and shown to great disadvantage when 
compared with the adjoining buildings, and as 
they extend considerably beyond the general 
line of frontage they greatly interfere with in- 
gress and egress to and from the church. In 
order to remedy this, and to produce one uniform 
Yineof frontage, the block of buildings extend- 
ing from Johnson’s-buildings, with a return 
round Hare-court into Pump-court, are in course 
of demolition. A considerable width will thus 
be added to the small area iaimediately in front 
of the entrance to the church, Whilst in the re- 
building of the new line of frontage several small 
chambers will be re-constructed, and a light 
rusticated style of architesture, uniform with 
Goldsmith’s-buildings, will be observed, the face 
of the elevation being in stone. Mr. Arthur 
Cates is the architect, and Mr. C. N. Foster, of 
Whitefriars-street, the contractor. The works 
in connexion with the extension of Harcourt and 
Plowden buildings in the direction of the 
Bmbankment, and which will be carried out by 
the authorities of the Inner #nd Middle Temples 
respectively, are atively proveeding. The exca- 
vations for the foundations are in progress, and 
already a considerable depth has been attained. 
The works at the Middle Temple Library consist 
of the erection of four ornaniental chimney- 
shafts, two on each side, of 30 ft. in 
—— which sre cartied to an altitude 

m with the ridge of the high-pitched ro#f. 
Those on the east side of the building have: 
already been completed, together with one'tothe, 
west, and the other is far advanced towurds 
completion. 








SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR STORIES.* 


THE HOUSE OF JAMES BARRY IN CASTLE- 
STREET, OXFORD MARKET. 


A RESPECTABLE house with a reputable 
decent exterior was No. 36, Castle-street, Oxford 
Market, situated, as you may know, at the West 
End, and on the south side, of Oxford-street, 
when the carpentes who had converted its largest 
room into his workshop, was laborionsly chisel- 
ling, sawing, and planing his way into oblivion. 
Most disreputable, and with a dirty dilapidated 
exterior, anything but respectable, was the same 
house when the Royal Academy’s Professor of 
Painting, James Barry, R.A., had made that 
carpenter’s shop his parlour, kitchen, painting. 
room, and picture-gallery, while he was 
laboriously working his way to lasting fame in 
the great room of the Society of Arts. 

Between that great room and that car. 
penter’s workshop, night after night, and morn- 
ing after morning, for years, plodded James 
Barry. In the golden glow of the summer 
sunsets, and in the thick darkness of winter 
nights, when the glow-worm oil-lamps, faintly 
glimmering here and there, scarcely served to 
show his way. Through hail and rain, heat 
and cold, mud and snow, the little shabby, pock- 
marked man went wearily homewards from his 
daily work. Now brooding over colossal figures 
of heathen divinities, over grace, vigour, classic 
beauty, drawing, colour, light, and shade; now 
surlily growling curses upon the contemptible 
meanness which deprived him of both models and 
materials. At one time angry and peevishly 





* See p. 817, ante, 





fierce, having been insulted by the acting secre- 
tary of the society ; at another hungry and per- 
plexed, calculating the sum he dare venture to 
expend upon a supper. 

Picture him to yourself in an old dirty baize 
coat, which was once green, and is now incrusted 
with paint and dirt, with a scarecrow wig, from 
beneath which creeps a fringe of his own grey 
hair. Follow him down the Strand, past the 
onee famous Exeter Change or “Royal Me- 
ragerie”; past the Lyceum Theatre, newly 
erected by James Payne, the architect of Salis- 
bury House; past Maiden-lane, where little 
Joseph Mallord William Turner, the hairdresser’s 
child, is perhaps being taken upstairs to 
bed; on to Charing Cross, where the Golden 
Cross Inn still displays its old signpost and 
water-trough, and so by the King’s Mews 
onward towards Oxford Market, by roads which 
are dangerous after dark. Protected by his ap- 
pearance of extreme poverty from the footpads 
abounding in every thoroughfare, his dreary 
walk at last ends at the desolate house in Castle- 
street. The door being opened with some diffi- 
culty, for the lock is not in order, he gropes his 
way along the dark passage into his painting- 
room. The lamp outside, penetrating the thick 
dirt on the windows, enables him to find the 
tinder-box, flint, steel, and matches. Patiently 
he proceeds to strike a shower of sparks over the 
tinder until it ignites, when carefully puffing to 
keep it burning, he applies the pointed or brim- 
stone end of the flat match to it, and presently 
contrives to light his old tin lamp. Then we see 
the painting-room, dimly but with sufficient 
clearness to note the two old chairs, the deal 
table, the tapestry-like cobwebs, a huge painting 
on the clumsy easel, old straining frames, dirt. 
concealed sketches in chalk and oil, a copper- 
plate printing-press, and, on the walls, the six 
sketches for his great paintings in the Adelphi. 
The artist has finished his day’s work, and he 
now prepares for that of the night. 

The Royal Academy once somewhat reluctantly 
conceived the idea that it had a mission of some 
national importance. The result of this con- 
ception had been a proposal to decorate gra- 
tuitously St. Paul’s Cathedral with paintings of 
historic moment, of which Barry was anxious to 
do his fall share,—and the refusal of the Bishop 
of London to entertain it; whereupon the 
Society of Arts,—thinking the Academy really 
desired to elevate the public taste, and develop 
art of a monumental character, —offered ita 
great room for decoration. This offer being 
declined, it soon after became known that Barry 
had, single-handed, undertaken the great task, 
wna with a capital of just 16s. in his pocket. 
Hono the painter’s mean garb and shabby home, 
‘his poverty, and the necessity for night work to 
keep him from starving. Hence, too, his daily 

a-foot in all weathers to and from 
the Adelphi. 

Barry lived quite alone in his house, which 
was never @ither cleaned or repaired, etching, 
drawing, @esigning, or printing from the plates 
he had engfwived, night after night, in the room 
aforesaid, whith, as the poet Southey said, had 
known 10 change since the carpenter left it. 
There he sat @m his return from the Adelphi, 
hour after hour, and far into the night, hearing 
the quavering cry of the drowsy old watchman 
who chronicled the hour and the weather for 
those who chanced to be awake, and seeing the 
sickly gleam of his passing lantern flickering 
across the ceiling as he crawled slowly by, 
There, too, he sat on one terrible evening when 
the “ horn-boys” selling the newspapers, instead 
of crying the usual glorious news of a 
victory or battle, announced, with the ory of 
“ Dreadful Marder,” a very extraordinary crime 
which had plunged society into a state of great 
consternation and excitement. The murder was 
that of Miss Rae, whom a young clergyman 
named Hackman had shot in Covent-garden as 
she was stepping into the carriage of a dis- 
reputable old nobleman, Lord Sandwich, for 
whom she had abandoned her lover the clergy- 
man. She was an extremely accomplished and 
very beautiful girl, and this was her lover's 
revenge,—he shot her dead, and with the same 
weapon immediately attempted to commit 
suicide, but failed. 

Henry Angelo, son of the famous fencing 
master, tells us in his Reminiscences that the only 
woman whom Barry loved eloped with a worth. 
less peer. Hence it may have been that between 
Hackman and the painter existed a remarkable 
degree and kind of sympathy, bearing which in 
mind it is not difficult to imagine with what 
feelings the jilted painter sat alone in the silence 
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and solitude of his dirty den on that occasion. 
Nor how when in the black darkness he went to 
that dingy bed, which Southey described as 
having no furniture beyond a blanket nailed on one 
side, his fancies and dreams were haunted by 
sickly-shadowed forms and faces, and nightmare 
horrors, until morning found him feverish and 
unrefreshed. Angelo says Barry never spoke of 
Hackman’s unfortunate fate without emotion, 
“and never failed to let loose the most violent 
epithets against ‘the titled baist,’ as he desig- 
nated the gay old peer, her protector, the re- 
nowned ‘Jemmy Twicher.’” 

Who knows to what extent that secret love- 
story, of which he never spoke, may have in- 
fluenced Barry’s character and life? Allan 
Cunningham tells us “he was a man of severe 
deportment who seldom smiled,” and yet we 
have on record many of his humorous stories 
and witty comments and kindly doings; quite 
enough to show that underlying the acquired 
severity and acerbity of his temper there was a 
latent fand of joyousness and kindliness and love 
of social pleasures, only 
suspected by his more 
intimate and familiar 
friends. And the home 
which, in his all-absorb- 
ing love for art, in his 
utter want of spare time 
and spare money, he so 
completely neglected, 
was hardly the home of 
his choice. The change 
in his habits of living 
took placegradually, and 
when the VUastle-street 
home was at its worst, 
and he was taken ill, 
having with much per- 
suasion been induced to 
sleep at a friend’s, he 
readily enough admitted 
that, although he had 
not slept in sheets for 
many years, he believed 
them to be “ very com- 
fortable.” There is the 
shadowing forth, too, of 
a very different feeling 
for home in that yearn- 
ing heart-cry which has 
been preserved in one 
of his letters to a friend : 
“Oh!” says he, “I could 
be happy on my going 
home to find some corner 
where I could sit down 
in the middle of my 
studio with books and 
casts after the antique ; 
to paint this work and 
others, where I might 
have models ‘of nature 
where necessary, bread 
and soup, and a coat to 
cover me! I should not 
care what became of my 
work when it was done. 
Bat I reflect with horror 
upon such a fellow as I 
am, with such a kind 
of art, in London, with 
hoase-rent to pay, duns 
to follow me, and em- 
ployers to look for.” 

As to the recklessness 
with which he regarded 
his personal appearance and dress, that also seems 
to have been acquired, not natural; for, in his 
younger days, and especially when in Rome, he 
was rather the dandy than the sloven. Cosway 
and Hone remembered seeing him “ dressed in 
scarlet, a gold-laced waistcoat, and cocked hat, 
with paste button and loop, seated between two 
dashing dameels of King’s-place in a post-chaise 
and four, on their way to Egham races.” 

On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to 
think that Barry’s succession to the honours of 
Dirty Dick, the celebrated hardware man of 
Leadenhall-street, may be attributed rather to 
the force of untoward circumstances than to his 
natural inclination. One who knew him says,— 
“Though impatient of contradiction, and no 
respecter of persons, Barry was occasionally a 
very pleasant companion ; particularly with cer- 
tain among his own grade for whom he professed 
a regard”; and adds,—“ He was a man of 
observation, and had studied character with 
more shrewd perception than the world generally 
supposed. Polite to the fair sex, even after he 





had almost ceased to be endured by his own, 
from the capricious rudeness he indulged in, to 
the verge of lunacy, his visits were courted by 
certain families where there were young ladies, 
to whom his conversation and manners were so 
pleasing and courteous, that his knock at the 
door, which was loud, and not unlike the post- 
man’s, lighted up each face with cheerfulness.” 
At the Earl of Radnor’s breakfast-table he 
displayed nothing very pleasing or courteous 
when he told his kindly host and generous patron 
that all the lords he had ever known were like 
a young nobleman present, whom he termed a 
noble chicken, *‘ school-boys all through life”; nor 
did the courteous or the pleasing dominate when, 
being reproved by Sir Joshua Reynolds for delay- 
ing the course of lectures which, in 1783 or ’84, 
he delivered to the Royal Academy students, he 
said, “with his fist clenched, in a posture of 
menace,” and in their hearing, ‘ If I had no more 
to do in the course of my lectures than to pro. 
duce such poor mistaken stuff as your ‘ Dis- 
courses,’ I should soon have them ready for 





Barry’s House in Castle-street, Oxford Market.—From a Woodcut published in 1827. 


reading.” Again, one can hardly regard as 
amiable or gentlemanly the conduct of the fierce 
old fearless Irishman in so often resolutely in- 
sisting upon paying for the dinner he ate as 
the guest of his private friends. One day, at 
the dinner-table of Sir William Beechy, for 
instance, he had delighted those present with 
his entertaining and humorous stories, and 
rising to leave at nine o’clock—a late hour for 
his walk home to Castle-street —he deposited 
his usual two shillings upon the table. The 
worthy knight hurried after him with the money, 
and as he left the dining-room door open, his 
guests heard the following dialogue* :— 

What is this for ?” (exhibiting the silver)— 
** How can you put so preposterous a question ? 
For my dinner, sure, man!” 





“But two shillings is not a sufficient com- 
pensation. If you will pay, surely the dinner is 
worth a crown!” 

“ Baw-baw ! man, you know I never pay more.” 





“ But you have not paid for your wine!” 

“Shu,shu. If you can’t afford it, why do you 
give it? Painters have no business with wine !" 

In Castle-street a biscuit and an apple often 
served Barry fordinner. The year 1783 brought 
to a conclusion the cynical artist’s great task in 
the Adelphi. He gave himself three years for 
its completion ; it occupied more than six, and 
in consequence, he at last found the greatest 
difficulty in devoting the requisite time and 
study to his “six pictures,” and also earnj 
sufficient by night-work to supply even hig 
humble wants. He applied to the Society for 
help in the shape of an advance to be raised by 
subscription amongst the members, and repaid 
out of the proceeds of an exhibition of his workg 
on their completion. It was refused. One can 
imagine in what frame of mind on that night he 
went home to the desolate house of our sketch, 
and with what bitter thoughts he there brooded 
over his neglected and abandoned position. The 
great work was done, and all its troubles, cares, 
difficulties, and perplexities were over in the 
year 1783. Then the 
young Prince of Wales 
and the Duchess of 
Devonshire ruled in the 
wicked world of fashion, 
and Carlton House,— 
already at war with 
St. James’s Palace,— 
was being enlarged, 
gorgeously refurnished 
and decorated under 
the superintendence of 
Nuovosielschi : then the 
preliminary articles of 
peace with France and 
Spain had just been 
signed ;* a short time 
before the independence 
of the United States of 
America had been pro. 
claimed ; and the world 
of politics was then in 
@ troublous and stormy 
condition under its great 
admirals,—Fox, Burke, 
Pitt (the younger), and 
Lord North. A gay and 
wildly wicked merry 
time, a disturbed, fever. 
ish, restless time, in 
which the peaceful 
claims of art upon 
public attention did not 
seem likely to be very 
promptly acknowledged. 
Yet the opening of the 
great room as an exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of 
the painter who had 
gratuitously decorated 
it, did attract con- 
siderable attention, and 
realised for him a clear 
profit of 5001. 

We see him, in our 
mind’s eye, busy in his 
dingy study reproducing 
the Adelphi pictures a8 
etchings, to increase his 
profits and spread his 
fame. They realised 
2001. Lord Romney 
commissioned him to 
paint a portrait for 
one hundred guineas. 
“Lord Radnor presented him with 50l., made 
payable in a cheque to the bearer, out of 
respect to the sensitive feelings of the artist.” * 
Timothy Hollis willed 1001. to “the painter of 
the work upon ‘Human Culture’ in the Adelphi. 
The giddy young pleasure-loving and extravagant 
heir to the crown gave him several sittings, am 
the Royal Academy made him its Professor of 
Painting at the salary of 301. per annum. { 

When he commenced his far-famed “Six 
Pictures,” he was advised by a friend to wear 
better clothes, hire a servant to keep his house 
clean, and to furnish it neatly and comfortably. 
Seeing what was before him, he answered,— 
“The pride of honesty protests against 80 
rashness.” But now, when the horizon bh 
brightened, and the dreary night of neglect and 
poverty seemed past, we might have fancied that 
at least the walls of his dwelling would have 
been made gnfficiently weather-tight to keep out 
the wind, the rotting wood-work repainted, the 











* Henry Angelo’s Reminiscences, 





* Allan Cunningham, 
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windows mended, and the roof repaired to 
exclude the winter rains and snow. But no, the 
ambition of the artist was stirred up to win new 
and brighter laurels, and with that noble passion 
no thought of self could be allowed for an instant 
to conflict. To enable him to pursue & course 
on which he had embarked when he had a capital 
of but sixteen shillings for his support, and with 
more intense and single-hearted application, he 
invested every penny he could scrape together 
in the Funds, and thus secured an income of 601. 
a year. And now the great easel is once more 

ut up in Castle-street, and the huge canvas 
gleefully prepared for the great painter’s next 
great work. All aglow with lofty feelings and 
desires, he prepares his sketch, makes his out- 
lines, sets his palette. What are the mere outer 
surroundings of the person to one who lives 
amongst such grand and glorious creations of 
the mind and imagination! The chivalrous en- 
thusiast is in the seventh heaven of his delight, 
and has no thought for petty merely personal 
comforts, and the outer decencies of common. 
place existences. These things were all well 
enough and proper enough in the carpenter’s 
time, but now—* baw-baw !” and “ shu-shu,”’ the 
mere idea was laughable,—absurd! The first of 
a new series of pictures was soon in progress— 
the famous “Pandora.” While it was still on the 
easel, No. 36, Castle-street, received a memorable 
visitor. 

It may be remembered that when Barry was 
seventeen years old his first ambitious effort in 
painting—“ St. Patrick converting the King of 
Cashel’’—was exhibited in Dublin by the Society 
of Arts. Edmund Burke, the great statesman, 
was present, and when, in response to a call for 
the artist, little Barry came forward, there was 
that in the appearance of the run-away sailor 
which provoked a general outburst of laughter, 
followed by the expression of such strong doubts 
as to the honesty of the lad’s claim, that his 
face grew crimson with indignation, and bursting 
into tears he ran away. Burke was touched, 
and, following the poor boy, commended, en- 
couraged, directed, and promised to serve him. 
He afterwards sent him to Rome and maintained 
him there. There are many anecdotes extant 
concerning Burke and Barry, — things which 
move our feelings of admiration for the former 
to their depths, but they have, we are really 
sorry to say it, nothing to do with Barry’s house 
in Oxford-market, to which we must, of course, 
return. 

Burke had expressed a wish to visit Barry, 
who having no right to invite visitors, and but 
little desire to receive them, yet responded 
cheerfully enough to his earliest, truest, most 
kind and noble-hearted, as well as wisest, friend 
and patron, saying:—“ Sir: you know [I live 
alone; but if you will come and help me to eat 
a steak I shall have it tender and hot, and from 
the most classic market in London,—that of 
Oxford.” 

Burke, then, was the memorable visitor we 
have mentioned. The time and the hour arrived, 
and with it the great man, punctual to his ap- 
pointment. But Barry had been so absorbed in 
finishing the great picture, that the great 
visitor had altogether escaped his recollection. 
However, no vulgar fuss was made or excuses 
proffered: the painter ushered the statesman 
into his deplorable painting-room, placed one of 
the old wooden chairs for him near the fire 
burning in a grate which was not too large for 
the carpenter's glue-pot, and being reminded of 
the promised steak went at once for it, and 
brought it back in a cabbage-leaf. 

' A clean towel was spread on the small three- 
egged deal table, the meat put over the fire on 
the tongs to broil, and then the painter gravely 
BP go his “dear friend” to look to the 
— while he went and fetched the beer. 
: “y was laughingly obedient, and presently 
pr came Barry, complaining,—“ What a mis- 
pa yee he: wind carried away the foaming top 
ead ossed Tichfield-street.”? But we need not 
oe — famous picture, for it is well enough 
je ps how thoroughly and heartily the meal 
“Th joyed, and how the eminent author of 
er Sublime and Beautiful” often declared 
ponte in all his life did he pass a happier 

ing, 
an ah! what other memorable visitors that 
er . oe and what stories of them it 
wk tell: There was Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
anes snufi-box and ear-trumpet; Robert 
a pg the horizon of his life was dark 
* sil udy; Gainsborough, heartily endorsing 
Noli + contempt for the aristocracy; the miserly 

exins, with whom Barry had studied in 





Italy, he who injured the royal nose of the king 
with his sharp callipers; and many another dead 
and gone celebrity of the eighteenth century. 
They commented upon as they passed under its 
ruinous porch, sat under its broken ceilings, 
through which sky-light fell from the shattered 
roof, and laughed and chatted, or argued and 
quarrelled, with its melancholy, jovial, mean, 
liberal, harmless, spiteful, malicious, forgiving, 
cynical, amiable, misanthropical, sociable, coarse, 
refined, irritable, surly, exceedingly strange old 
tenant. Never was one whose character had 
greater inconsistencies, or one whom it has so 
puzzled common-place biographers to truthfully 
depict. 

The dirty walls of that wretched, neglected 
studio saw a touching sight when Barry reve- 
rently placed within them Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
painting-chair, presented to him so gracefully 
by the niece of Sir Joshua, the Marchioness of 
Thomond, after her uncle’s death. Contem- 
plating it with tears in his eyes, presently he 
clears the old deal table, and sitting down to it, 
agitated, and with his heart full, writes* :— 

“Mr. Barry presents his respectful compli- 
ments to Lord and Lady Inchiquin, with every 
acknowledgment and thanks for their inestimable 
favour conferred on him this morning in the gift 
of Sir Joshua’s chair. 

Alas! this chair, that has had such a glorious 
career of fortune, instrumental as it has been in 
giving the most advantageous stability to the 
otherwise fleeting, perishable graces of a Lady 
Sarah Bunbury, or a Waldegrave, or in per. 
petuating the negligent, honest exterior of the 
authors of the Rambler, the Traveller, and of 
almost every one whom the public admiration 
gave a currency for abilities, beauty, rank, or 
fashion ; the very chair that is immortalised in 
Mrs. Siddons’s Tragic Muse, where it will have as 
much celebrity as the chair of Pindar, which for 
so many ages was shown in the Porch of Olympia. 

This chair, then, of Sir Joshua Reynolds may 
rest very well satisfied with the reputation it has 
gained, and althougl its possessor may not be 
enabled to grace it with any new ornament, yet 
it can surely count upon finding a most affec- 
tionate, reverential conservator, whilst God shall 
permit it to remain under his care. 

Jan. 30, 1794, 

No, 36, Castle-street, Oxford Market.” 

After Barry’s death the chair passed into the 
hands of Dr. Fryer, and was at the sale of his 
effects on the eve of being knocked down toa 
chance bidder of half a guinea, when Sir Thomas 
Lawrence reached the sale-room, and rescued it 
from who can say what ignoble ending ? 

But we must hurry on. 
fal oaths the old walls heard when the chair, 


being still in the studio of its original owner, and f 


when without previous warning the postman 
brought him that extraordinary formal letter 
from the Academy informing him that unheard 
he had been degraded from his professorhip and 
expelled by virtue of secret proceedings, for 
which the sanction of the king had been pre- 
viously obtained. Never before was the meanest 
or greatest criminal so tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. Then, how people talked about “the eccen- 
tric miser in Castle-street, Oxford Market,”— 
we are quoting a magazine of the period,—when 
it became known that thieves had “ broken ” into 
Barry’s house, and carried off four hundred 
pounds. People talked still more about this 
event when a placard appeared upon the posts 
and hoardings, in which the painter formally 
exonerated all common thieves from blame, and 
attributed his loss to the thirty-nine R. A——s. 
The nephews of the John Hollis we have named 
sent him on this occasion a gift of fifty pounds. 

Time steals by; we are in the nineteenth 
century. The great series of pictures illustrating 
the history of theology are making slow but 
laborious progress in Barry’s studio. He 
neglects all minor tasks for this, and his poverty 
grows, his discomforts accumulate. His friends 
began to bestir themselves once more in favour 
of the recluse whose house was tumbling about 
his ears, and a thousand pounds were raised by 
subscription, with which Sir Robert Peel pur- 
chased an annuity; but all too late, too late! 
On the 6th of February, in the year 1806, un. 
warned by previous illness, as,on a cold dark 
night, he was entering the house whereat he 
usually dined, his personal habits having then 
become somewhat more social and “ respectable,” 
he was seized with the cold fit of a pleuritic 





* We here give the first rough draught, which was pre- 
sented to the wife of the Keeper of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum, and inserted by her in a copy of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


What savage dread-: 





fever, which medical men usually attribute to 
injudicious exposure and extreme cold. It was 
so severe that all his faculties appeared to be 
suddenly suspended, and he could neither speak 
nor move. Cordials were given to him, and 
when he became conscious a hackney carriage 
conveyed him home. But the key-hole of his 
door had been so plugged with stones and dirt 
by mischievous boys that admission could not be 
procured. The poor old white-faced shivering 
painter was consequently conveyed to the house 
of a friendly neighbour, Mr. Bonomi, who gave 
him a room into which he tottered, and, desir- 
ing to be left quite alone, bolted the door. For 
forty hours he remained without medical aid; 
he always had expressed a contempt for doctors 
and their drugs, and then such aid arrived, but 
too late. A hot fit succeeded the cold one; he 
breathed with difficulty, and complained of a 
burning pain in his side. The wretched old 
house, avenging his neglect, was killing him at 


Two days after, Dr. Fryer was startled by the 
apparition of the ghastly dying man in his con- 
sulting-room. He complained of a pain in his 
side, a quick feeble pulse, and an incessant 
cough. He said his friend Bonomi had made 
arrangements for his abandoning the old house 
in Castle-street, and for the future living with 
him; and he spoke with deep emotion of Mrs. 
Bonomi’s great kindness to him, mentioning the 
happiness he would have in being for the future 
thus comfortably provided for. Dr. Fryer 
hurried him away, saying he ought not on any 
account to have left his bed, and that he would 
attend him at his friend’s house. 

From that time forth the house in Castle-street 
never again saw its curious old tenant. On the 
22nd of February he died, tranquilly and with 
content, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. The 
sum which was to have comforted his declining 
age was expended in giving him a noble funeral. 
It was proposed that the poor deserted decaying 
body should Jay in state somewhere. The deserted 
ruinous residence of the painter was not, of 
course, to be thought of, The resentment of the 
Royal Academicians, as a body, outlasting life, 
the use of their great room was denied ; and so 
the senseless body was carried to the most appro- 
priate great room of all,—that in the Adelphi, 
where the works of that thin, bony, wax-like 
hand, which had so utterly lost its cunning, was 
looked down upon by its still living creations, 
endowed with all the seeming of life, yet silent, 
as if with solemn awe and reverence of that mys- 
terious presence, through the shadow of which 
we must all pass onward to eternity. 

Our task is ended; although we have not told 
half the stories belonging to James Barry’s house, 
‘or our space here is limited, and the reader who 
is not familiar with the painter’s life, and whose 
interest we may have had the honour of awaken- 
ing, must look elsewhere for further records and 
widely-scattered anecdotes. Therein he may 
learn how hands which had never touched a pencil 
bore him to his grave in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which it was once his dearest wish to decorate. 
The dean and chapter thereof refused to permit 
a simple monument to his memory to be erected 
for a smaller payment than 1,0001. He died a 
Roman Catholic, and was a fervid upholder of his 
faith. 

We wonder if at any time,—and if at any 
time, how often,—when Barry heard the icy wind 
moan through the cold and darkness, as he 
crouched shivering under his only blanket, he 
recalled one of the sights of his childhood and the 
thought it brought. Once when he was in Ire- 


land, playing hide and seek with his mates, he . 


ran into a ruinous house in an obscure lane, which 
had neither doors nor windows, and ascending the 
rotting stairs, saw in one of the upperroomstwoold 
and withered figures sitting, in rags and wretch. 
edness, beside a handful of expiring embers, 
tearing each other’s faces, and accompanying 
every tug with grimaces which demons might 
have envied. The scene madea deep impression 
upon the boy, so that in after years he referred 
to it, saying “that age and want add to their 
inherent miseries evils all their own.” This is 
the sight and that is the thought to which we 
refer. 








ENGLISH HOTEL FOR LEGHORN. 

IN our last* we published a view of the hotel 
proposed to be erected in Leghorn, chiefly to 
provideaccommodation for Englishand American 
visitors. We now give a plan of the principal 
floor, with explanatory references. 





* Pp, 840, 842, 
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THE LUDGATE HILL BRANCH OF THE CITY BANK.——Massrs. Joun 
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THE LUDGATE-HILL BRANCH OF THE 
CITY BANK. 


Ta1s building, 61 and 62, Ludgate-hill, was 

ned for public business in the spring, the 

former premises in Ludgate-hill not being suffi. 
cient for the increasing business of the bank. 

The ground and basement floors are devoted 
to the banking requirements. On the former is 
the banking-room, averaging 28 ft. by 28 ft., 
having at the back a manager’s room about 12 ft. 

9 ft. 6 in., and @ waiting-room and lobby about 
9ft.6in. by 6 ft. 6 in., lighted from Dolphin- 
court, and @ stone staircase to the basement, in 
hich are the strong-rooms, fitted up by Messrs. 
Chubb with their patent fire and thief-proof doors 
and safes; the clerks’ lavatories, and a kitchen 
and living-room for the bank porter. There is 
also a hydraulic lift provided by Messrs. Appleby 
Brothers, from the basement to the lobby off the 
panking-room. 

The first, second, and third floors are arranged 
in suites, with strong-rooms to the first and 
second floors, and water-closets and lavatories to 
all the floors. The top story is arranged in apart- 
ments; with kitchen, scullery, &c., for a resident 
clerk and housekeeper, and has electric com- 
munication with the strong-rooms and the bank. 

The entrance to the bank proper is in Ludgate- 
hill, and that to the offices and residence is in 
the opening leading to the Dolphin-court. 

The front has grey Aberdeen plinth, with door 
and window jambs, architraves and plinth mould 
in polished red Aberdeen granite; the whole 
supplied by Mr. Hunter, of Aberdeen. Above 
the first floor the wall is faced with Portland 
stone. 

The carving was done by Mr. Sansom. 

The archway on the lower side of the front 
entrance gives public access to Dolphin passage 
and court. 

The general contract works were carried out 
by Mr. Shurmur, of Lower Clapton, and the gas- 
fittings by Messrs. Benham, of Wigmore-street. 

Messrs. John Tarring & Son were the archi- 
tects. Mr. Weeks was clerk of works. 

The total cost, including bank and gasfittings, 
&c., was about 8,3001. 








LONGFELLOW’S ADDRESS TO 
STUDENTS. 


We often find occasion to report prose, if not 
prosy, addresses to the students of our schools 
of art, and we will for once take occasion to 
reprint one in verse, which was delivered by 
Mr. Longfellow, on the occurrence of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Bowdoin College Class of 
1825. We find it in Harper’s Magazine, and it is 
80 good and so charming that we think our 
readers will thank us for making it known to 
them :— 

MORITURI SALUTAMUS. 


“0 Casar, we who are about to die 

Salute you!”? was the gladiators’ cry 

In the arena, standing face to face 

With death and with the Roman populace. 


O ye familiar scenes—ye groves of pine, 
That once were mine and are no longer mine !— 
Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near, and yet unseen !— 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 
And vanish’d !—we who are about to die 
Salute you; earth and air and sea and sky, 
And the Imperial sun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendours upon grove and town. 


Ye do not answer us! ye do not hear! 

We are forgotten; and in your austere 

And calm indifference, ye little care 

Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these halls, 
What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, 

A moment heard, and then for ever past. 


Not so the teachers who in earlier days 

d our bewilder’d feet through learning’s maze: 
They answer us—alas! what have I said ? 
by od greetings come there from the voiceless 


What salutation, welcome, or reply ? 
t pressure from the hands that lifeless lie ? 
hey are no longer here : they all are gone 
Into the re of shadows—all save one. 
onour and reverence, and the good repute 
That follows faithfal service as its fruit. 





unto him, whom living we salute. 


The great Italian poet, when he made 

His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, 
Met there the old instructor of his youth, 

And cried in tones of pity and of ruth: 

‘Oh, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear paternal image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, 
Taught me how mortals are immortalised.” 


To-day we make the poet’s words our own, 

And utter them in plaintive undertone ; 

Nor to the living only be they said, 

Bat to the other living, called the dead, 

Whose dear, paternal images appear, 

Not wrapp’d in gloom, but robed in sunshine 
here ; 

Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 

Were part and parcel of great nature’s law ; 


Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 
“Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,” 

Bat labour’d in their sphere, as those who live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them; eternal peace and rest, 
And the fulfilment of the great behest: 

“Ye have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.” 


And ye who fill the places we once fill’d, 

And follow in the farrows that we till’d, 

Young men, whose generous hearts are beating 
high, 

We who are old, and are about to die, 

Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours, 

And crown you with our welcome as with flowers! 


How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse 

That holds the treasure of the universe ! 

All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 

‘¢ Be thou removed!” it to the mountain saitb, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud! 


As ancient Priam at the Sczean gate, 

Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 

With the old men, tov old and weak to fight, 
Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 

To see the embattled hosts with spear and shield, 
Of Trojans and Achaians in the field : 

So from the snowy summits of our years 

We see you in the plain, as each appears, 

And question of you; asking, “ Who is he 

That towers above the others? Which may be 
Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax, the great, or bold Idomeneus ?” 


Let him not boast who puts his armour on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 

Study yourselves; and most of all note well 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 


Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
‘* Be bold ! be bold ; and everywhere be bold ; 
Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 
Than the defect ; better the more than less ; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like the perfumed Paris turn and fly. 


And now, my classmates; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew; 
Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set, 
YelIsalute! The horologe of Time 

Strikes the half century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 

The joy of meeting not unmix’d with pain. 


Where are the others? Voices from the deep 
Caverns of darkness answer me: “ They sleep!” 
I name no names ; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-remember’d grave will kneel, 
And from the inscription wipe the weeds and moss, 
For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see the scatter’d grave-stones gleaming white 
Through the pale dusk of the impending night; 
O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose ; 

We give to all a tender thought, and pass 

Out of the grave-yards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 

When we were young, and life was fresh and sweet. 


What shallI say to you? Whatcan I say 
Better than silence is? When I survey 
This throng of faces turn’d to meet my own, 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, 
Transform’d the very landscape seems to be: 
It is the same, yet not the same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon my brain, 





So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 
I fain would steal away with noiseless tread, 
As from a house where some one lieth dead. 


I cannot go ;—I pause ;—I hesitate ; 

My feet reluctant linger at the gate; 

As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem, 


Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears ! 

Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years! 

Whatever time of space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene.} 

Here every doubt, all indecision ends; 

Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, 
friends. 


Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 
Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 

By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies are there; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair ? 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, and témptation, and retreat! 
What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears! 
What pages blotted, blister’d by our tears ! 
What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 


And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimm’d by age, unsoil’d by damp or dust! 
Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 
These volumes, closed and clasp’d for evermore ? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass, 

I hear a voice that cries, “ Alas! alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be.” 


* * * * * * 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are growing old ? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty. Sophocles 

Wrote his grand ‘‘ (idipus,” and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had number’d more than fourscore 
ears ; 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his characters of men. 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 

Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 

These are, indeed, exceptions; but they show 

How far the gulf stream of our youth may flow 

Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 


As the barometer fortels the storm 

While still the stars are clear, the weather warm, 
So something in us, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air; 

The telltale blood in artery and vein 

Sinks from its higher levels in the brain ; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 

The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon; 
It is not strength, but weakness; not desire, 
But its surcease ; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, 

In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come? it is no longer day ? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labour by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 
Not Cdipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

Bat other something, would we but begin; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 








A Salutary Stipulation.—Ata meeting of 
the Halifax Town Council, on the Ist inst., it 
was resolved that a clause be inserted in the new 
Bill to be submitted to Parliament, requiring the 
provision of two sleeping-rooms in every new 
house to be afterwards erected. 
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THE MOUNTEBANK IN LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Ir is perhaps now almost useless to attempt 
to illustrate any theme from an analogy derived 
from the statute fair. The present generation 
can scarcely remember that institution. But 
there are fathers and grandfathers, under whose 
banners we serve, who can, and to this class we 
address ourselyes,—a class which will vouch for 
the accuracy of what we are about to say, viz., 
that whether business or pleasure might bring 
visitors to the fair, the mountebank, above all 
others, was the ultimate, grand, and all absorb- 
ing attraction. For if people went to the fair 
on business, business was transacted on com- 
mon sense principles, according to legitimate 
routine, although in some cases it might pass 
over into very sharp practice. So also if the 
pleasure-seeker went a fairing, there were 
Richardson’s and Wombwell’s; but even these, 
although a little makeshift in their arrangements, 
were to a very great extent formulated entertain- 
ments, and, therefore, flat, stale, and unprofitable, 
save when the keeper of the famous menagerie 
put his head into the lion’s mouth, with a re. 
quest to be told when the beast wagged his 
tail; or when, in that well-remembered peripa- 
tetic temple of the legimitate drama, the apa- 
thetic public was aroused by that noble broad 
sword encounter of one, two, three, and under, 
till it beat time with its feet, and then seeing 
the trick of it, and that it was metrically ar- 
ranged, its attention flagged,it became weary, 
and departed. And whither, and to what part 
of the fair did it then bend its steps? Why, to 
that popular outskirt where above wheels mounted 
on his platform the mountebank exhibited him- 
self, and held all degrees in a roar with his 
jokes, kept them in breathless suspense by the 
contortions of his body and limbs and the entire 
defiance of all nature’s intentions in respect to 
the relative functions and positions of arms, legs, 
trunk, and head ; or now playing the conjuror, 
suggesting his near relationship to the evil one. 
Everything here was irregular and unexpected, 
the mountebank humanity comported itself as 
no sane individual would ever think of doing in 
farm or more refined homestead, and that was 
the charm of the ancient mountebank of your 
true Briton. 

We are, however, by no means to conclude 
that when the fairs were put down mounte- 
banks became extinct and were never seen or 
heard of more. By no means, the mountebank 
was too much an adumbration of the national 
mind to be thus summarily got rid of. The 
mountebank was too truthful a reflex of the 
country’s mental and moral idiosyncrasies to be 
finally and for ever dismissed, and though the 
statute fair is abolished, the mountebank sur. 
vives in the pulpit, in literature, in science, and 
in art, and delights yet larger and larger 
audiences; in one case by the contortions of 
paradox, the eccentricity of language, the moral 
somersaults, or the hocus-pocussing of every- 
thing that is established and thoroughly under- 
stood. On another platform — science, — the 
mountebank professor, by his wonderful mani- 
pulation of the physical forces, and by setting 
aside all respect and reserve in the presence of 
Dame Nature, compels her to go through all 
kinds of extraordinary gambols before the 
uninitiated in the midst of biue and red fire, 
and not unfrequently manages to raise a laugh 
to her discredit, while, at the same time, the 
lively and harlequin expositor pours forth such 
an abracadabra by way of explanation, that 
they who have seriously studied the subject find 
it difficult to stifle what might perhaps be con. 
sidered by the admiring crowd an unseemly fit 
of laughter. In art, too, the mountebank pro- 
fessional is for ever re-appearing to obtain the 
suffrages of the groundlings with the well-known 
greeting of “‘ Here we are again,” and presenting 
such a comic impersonation of the real painter, 
such a palette and brushes and maulstick, and 
with such seriousness, that the assembled crowd 
is for a time serious, and waits to see what a 
genius with such unpromising materials can do. 
The exalted genius now proceeds to trowel a dab 
of pigment on to his canvas for the forehead, 
another for the nose, a third for the cheek, and a 
fourth for the chin, and behold the features of 
some popular hero embodied in paint, and 
amidst tumultuous applause. Manchester men 
crowd, crush, and battle for the prize, and 
the fortunate winner carries off this work 
of a genius at a fabulous sum. Once a 
mountebank always a mountebank, and go 
that speciality in art is continued. The per. 





former may, however, change the dodge of bold- 
ness and facility for that of extreme care and 
simulated earnestness. He will now exhaust all 
his skill upon the button or the dress of some piece 
of ill-drawn and lifeless humanity, after which 
there is a general buzz amongst the crowd of 
“Wondrous!” ‘‘ Marvellous!” The mounte- 
bank painter seeks to astonish his public by the 
oddity of his subject, by some unusual phase of 
nature, by the rendering of crass ugliness, or, in 
short, by turning Nature upside down. There 
are generally drummers and trumpeters in the 
company of mountebanks, whose chief business 
is to attract, like their masters, by loudness 
rather than harmony. Considerable aid and 
support, or rather let us say countenance, has 
been given to mountebank art by those great 
masters of Classic art, the Chinese and the 
Japanese, who may be said in respect to art to 
be skilfal in standing upon their heads, and in 
contorting themselves in colour, in that way 
which delighteth “ye Inglish,” who, since they 
have received the higher education, no longer 
admire, as they were once taught to do, those 
old-fashioned sophisticated harmonies of Titian 
and Tintoretto, but are never tired of expatiating 
on the merits of the willow-pattern,—those 
hideous vases and dragons from the Celestial 
Empire, and the whole brood of barbarian 
ugliness. 

There is mountebank architecture, too, to raise 
the intelligent portion of the public to a smile, 
from a smile to a broad grin, and eventually to a 
broad laugh ; we mean especially those red-brick 
constructions,—pigs with one ear,—which in- 
clade vagaries in windows, gables, and chimney- 
pots, in aspiring roofs and humble porches, in 
comical little lights perfectly adapted to the 
chambers they are intended to illuminate, and 
in fact in the general unexpected placement of 
things,—mountebank architecture, which asto- 
nishes by its inconvenient rooms and low ceil- 
ings, and by that touching earnest faith and 
simplicity which reverts to knots in glass and 
the bottoms of bottles for superior illumination,— 
all these traits, of course, indicating mental con- 
ditions highly imbued with the notion of pro- 
gress, and, moreover, charmingly demonstrating 
that there are yet people, calling themselves 
educated, for whom Greece and Italy have existed 
in vain. 

We might show, had we space, how mounte- 
bankism carries the day in the entire circle of 
English life, from politics to Punch and Judy, 
and that common sense and sound and devoted 
work in any department in this country have an 
uphill fight of it against those more popular per- 
formers,—Folly, Eccentricity, and Affectation. 
But hearing the crowd shouting at the top of 
its voice after one of its famous mountebanks, 
we must gather up our writing materials and 
make off, lest we should be discovered penning 
these sentiments and be maltreated. 








COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the expense involved in 
producing compressed air, many proprietors of 
mines have found it expedient to introduce 
powerful air-compressing engines for -driving 
boring-machines, as well as drawing and hoisting 
machinery and shaft-pumps, very often situated 
some distance from the adit end or pit mouth. 
To work the latter direct by steam, or by rope 
or chain gear, was found both difficult and com- 
plicated. Compressed air was next used in 
mines and other underground works, for driving 
engines for the transport of material in a hori- 
zontal direction, where hitherto human or animal 
power had been employed. The former was 
often not obtainable even at very high wages, 
and the latter was found to bea great nuisance, 
the presence of horses in pits deteriorating very 
much the already bad air of mines. The difficult 
problem seems to be in a very fair way of being 
solved. In one instance, the works at the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, the introduction of compressed 
air asa motor has been practically tested, and 
the engines employed there for the removal of 
the débris seem to give satisfaction. Narrow- 
gauge locomotives for compressed air are also 
now being constructed in the engineering works 
of Herr Humbold, at Kalk, near Deutz, on the 
Rhine. 

The greatest difficulty seems to be to provide 
the engines with a sufficient store of compressed 
air, 80 as to be able to run certain required dis. 
tances. They are therefore supplied with an 


air-reservoir, or air-boiler, if that- expression be 
permissible, resting on a carriage-frame. The 
same frame also carries the twin-engines moved 








by the compressed air. The tension of the 
stored-up air naturally decreases gradually, untij 
the pressure becomes so small that it cannot 
overcome the resistance any longer, and the 
engine consequently stops. But the supply of 
air may be so regulated as to perform the work 
required; moreover, air is not, like steam, de, 
pendent on the temperature, and is not affected 
by stoppages, &c. 

To make compressed air last a certain time 
and distance, it is only necessary to condense jt 
to a corresponding high pressure. But there ig 
a limit even to its condensation, for leaving the 
possible danger of explosion at too high » 
pressure out of consideration, there is a difficu} 
in so constructing condensers as to make them 
practically workable, even ata very high tension, 
On the one hand, too great compression raigeg 
the temperature too much, while on the other, on 
the re-expapsion of the escaping air the tem 
rature is lowered to such a degree that ice wonld 
form. Practically, therefore, air has hitherto 
been condensed only to a pressure of four or 
five atmospheres; and calculations have shown 
that a pressure of this power in a closed reger. 
voir of the dimensions of a boiler as generally 
employed in mines is sufficient to move not only 
the dead weight of the locomotive, but alsog 
useful load on the horizontal way a tolerably 
long distance with the same ease and quickness 
as is now the case if men or horses are used for 
traction. If the stored-up air of one reservoir 
should not be found sufficient for a certain dis. 
tance, two or more of them may be carried, 
connected with each other by indiarubber pipes, 
If pipes, furnished at intervals with cooks, are 
laid along the levels of mines wherever the 
engines are to ran, the latter may take in a fresh 
supply of compressed air whenever required, 
As in mines, so on the surface, pipes may be 
laid in the ground along a certain route. It will 
be seen that compressed-air engines will in time 
no doubt be found especially useful for road 
locomotives.—Berg. und hiittenm. Zeitung. 








WHO SHALL BE FOREMAN? 


Sir,—It appears to me that in the discussion 
now going forward as to the status of the various 
trades connected with building operations, there 
is too much biassed opinion, and too little positive 
fact brought forward to support that opinion. 

In my former letter I stated that carpenters 
and joiners, as a rule, were better qualified by 
education to obtain and retain the leading posi. 
tion than bricklayers. ‘This assertion is borne 
out by your correspondent, “G. Banks,” who 
in your last issue gave us the returns of the 
examinations of the Science and Art Schools. I 
quite agree with Mr. Banks in saying that 
“farther comment on this matter would be 
superfluous.” 

In the matter of preparation of working draw- 
ings, it is not an uncommon practice for details 
of carpenter’s and joiner’s work to be left to the 
person in charge of the works ; but in all cases 
where brickwork is concerned the most fall and 
complete detail drawings are furnished from the 
architect’s office. It has been virtually admitted 
by “ Bricklayer” that the carpenter's trade is 
the most difficult to acquire, as he says it takes 
seven years’ close application in the shop to 
learn only a part. 

How long is a bricklayer learning his trade? 
Not more than two or three years if he is an 
intelligent man! How, then, is it possible for 
« Bricklayer ” to say that his is the most difficult 
trade to acquire? Again, what does a brick- 
layer know of the art and mystery of joinery? 
It is not possible for him to acquire any usefa 
knowledge except by practice, and if it takes 
seven years for a joiner to master his trade, how 
long would a bricklayer be learning ? 

After all, it does not rest with the ae 
tives of the respective trades to say which sha 


-be the leading one; it rests with o superior 


power, viz., the architects. What is their ver- 
dict ? I say most emphatically it is for the cat- 
penter and joiner. Thisis another fact. 





S1r,—With reference to the question raised in 
your paper as to who is to be considered the most 
“‘fitless and desartless person” to be clerk 
works or foreman of large publio works, little 
has been said on behalf of the stonemasons. 
Fearing it may be thought that our agora 
the silence that gives consent, I would like % 
say, with your permission, a few words, not i2 
contravention of the claims of Mr. Garpente 
for that would indeed be presumption, but 
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show that masons are not the unimportant 
onages he would have us. to believe. The 
carpenter reminds me of the cobbler in the old 
story, who maintained that, no matter for what 
it was required, there was nothing like leather, 
not for any intrinsic value the leather possessed, 
pat because it was the material in which he 
worked. Now, masons, as & rule, have not the 
reputation of being frightened at shadows; and 
though much obliged to Mr. Carpenter for the 
position he assigns us of the good little boy who 
knows his place, I cannot, for my part, see 
“aught so godlike in the form, so all-command- 
ing in the name, of” enter, “ that he alone 
should revel in the charms of” clerk of workships, 
«or monopolise” all the large public jobs. I 
will state very briefly a few reasons why I 
imagine masons possess superior claims to either 
pricklayers or carpenters. In the first place, the 
material in which the mason works is so much 
der in itself, the: results obtainable are so 
superior, that the whole education of a mason 
must be conducted in a much more liberal spirit ; 
the mind that can grasp in its entirety the 
gplendid stone structures at present being raised 
in London and round about, can conceive and 
carry such structures to a successful termination, 
must be possessed of penetrative powers that 
well may vie with any opposition bricklayers or 
carpenters may present. To whom is the 
splendid appearance of our metropolis due if 
not to the mason ? 

The carpenter says this is an art; here he is 
not quite correct. An art it unquestionably is, 
bat any one who has had to deal with masonry 
in any quantity is aware that constructive 
problems of great ingenuity are continually 
being presented,—problems, I am inclined to 
think, it would puzzle many bricklayers and 
carpenters to solve. Mr. Carpenter is by no 
means correct when he says masons accept the 
position he assigns them. This is not so; and I 
think if the clerks of works were polled he would 
be surprised to find how many were representa- 
tives of the class he so.ccolly ignores. I note that 
in his letter he plumes himself on being able to 
build himself a house, a task he imagines to be 
beyond the constructive capabilities of a mason 
ora bricklayer; if this be so, let us then resign 
tocarpenters the all-important work of house. 
building, and let masons be humbly content to 
confine their attention to such unimportant work 
as cathedrals, churches, town-halls, and so on. 

Apologising for the length of this letter, but 
trusting you will allow the depth of my feeling 
to form the breadth of my excuse, I am, &c., 

A STONEMASON, 





Siz,—I have read with great interest the 
correspondence which has been going on in 
your columns for several weeks past respecting 
the best man for foreman or clerk of works on 
buildings, and I cannot help thinking that all 
have lost sight of the fact that any one of the 
three branches, i.e., mason, bricklayer, and car- 
penter may fairly hold that position, provided 
he be employed on a building most suited to 
his qualifications. For instance, take a church 
either in buildiug or restoration, and in which 
the chief material used is stone (and there are 
many such), the proper man in that case would 
be the mason, provided he has acquired a proper 
knowledge of the attendant trades, which is 
within the range of any artisan, if he will only 
take advantage of the opportunities which sur- 
round him; and the same may be said for the 
other trades, vice versd. 

I cannot help thinking there is plenty of 
Scope for all, provided the proper man be put 
in the proper place. 

I myself have been engaged on a church job, 
where the clerk of works knew comparatively 
= or nothing of the proper bed or quality 
: the stone being used ; and, on the other hand, 

have been engaged on work where compa. 
ratively little was known by that individual of 
the woodwork, and so on. 

a , _ it lies a great deal of the 
e fau ich i 
met lth, y work which is frequently 
therefore in conclusion beg to appeal to all,— 
_ mason, the ielelingen toe the carpenter 
t ike,—to educate themselves, first in their own 
ranch, and then in the attendant trades, and so 
become proficient to take the place of general 
creman or clerk of works on a building most 
Suited to his qualifications, trusting to the good 
Sense of the architect to put the right man in 
the right place, which I think at present is not 
always the case. Country Mason, 





PICTURES VERSUS GLASS IN ST. PAUL’S. 


Siz,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ W. C. T.,” takes 
it as settled that the proper method of decorat- 
ing St. Paul’s is by mural pictures, but as this is 
open to an alternative, the question can only be 
decided by what is practicable. The building 
was erected in the first instance as a place of 
worship, and as it stands in the centre of a busy 
city, it appears only reasonable that it should, as 
much as possible, be isolated from its surround. 
ings by the resources of painted glass. 

Again, St. Paul’s, I suggest, is not a fitting 
subject for high-class mural decoration, inas- 
much as we do not display works of high art in 
the gloom of a cathedral, but in fitting places 
specially constructed for them. Where is the 
field for their display ? Not within the range of 
ordinary vision, but on the vault surfaces, which, 
if undertaken by any artist, would simply show 
him as a very lofty instance of self-abnegation. 

Admitting mural decoration to hold a higher 
position in art than pictured glass, are we not 
bound to consider the circumstances in which it 
is to be applied? in other words, if the result is 
worth the effort? We must take St. Paul’s as 
its great architect left it, and consider adorn- 
ment in the light of practicability as well as 
precedent. 

I apprehend that the Vatican and Sistine 
chapel are more fitting subjects for wall and 
roof decoration, as presenting broader surfaces 
than are desirable in our Northern latitudes, and 
that we must adapt from and not imitate them. 

Farther, it may fairly be questioned if archi- 
tecture and mural painting can be successfully 
combined in the same building. Broad surfaces 
and simple architectural detail, such as we find 
in Byzantine churches, seem most fitting for its 
application, Butin these instances architecture 
is subordinated, and consequently suffers. 

A building which has incorporated with it all 
the resources of architectural detail and the 
grace of well-proportioned outline, leaves scant 
opportunity for the work of the painter. 

The resulting surfaces available for him are 
usually the accidents of the building, and not 
such as he would stipulate for. On the other 
hand, the window-forms are parts of the essence 
of a design affording a fitting framework for 
any art which the painter in glass _ oer 








OLD LONDON. 


THE EHuropean Magazine contains some inte. 
resting engravings of old relics of London— 
which are now destroyed—generally. Vol. 19 
has a frontispiece view of “Old Houses in 
Leadenhall-street,”” as seen in 1790. Vol. 20, 
p. 329, has a view of “ Prince Rupert’s 
Palace in Beech-street.” Here Charles I. 
visited Prince Rupert. Vol. 30 has a view of 
“Qld Honses behind the Charter House and in 
Duke-street, Smithfield, A.D. 1599,” being 
‘‘ curious vestiges of antiquity.” Vol. 32 hasa 
fine view of an old house in Well-street, Hackney, 
“formerly the residence of the prior of St. John 
of Jerusalem,”’ as visible in 1797. The frontis- 
piece of vol. 42 is a view of old houses then 
(1802)—lately pulled down—in the street called 
Butcher -row, — Beaumont House, &. The 
frontispiece of vol. 43 is an engraving of Green 
Arbour - court, Old Bailey, recently destroyed, 
showing the house occupied by Dr. O. Goldsmith, 
in 1758. In vol. 45, p. 329, Holland House is 
engraved, having been erected A.D. 1607,—a 
“very good specimen of the architecture of 
that period,’”—now extant. The frontispiece of 
vol, 39 (1801) shows “ A remarkable Old House 
in Leadenhall-street.” At p. 441, the house— 
recently destroyed (1870)—formerly the resi- 
dence of William Hogarth, in Leicester-square, 
is engraved. Vol. 47 contains a curious en- 
graving, A.D. 1805, of The Templars, at Hack. 
ney,—an old house. Vol. 51 contains a view of 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. The engraving of 
a public-house—west side, at the lower end of 
Drury-lane—is the frontispiece of vol. 52. The 
Queen’s Head, Islington, A.D. 1808, is contained 
in vol. 53. Vol. 57 has an engraving of the 
Bolt-court residence of Dr. S. Johnson, destroyed 
by fire, A.D. 1819, and described in Notes and 
Queries, s. 1, vol. 5. Vol. 59, p. 418, shows 
‘‘Barber’s Barn,” at Hackney, an old mansion 
then (A.D. 1812) recently destroyed. Vol. 60 
contains as its frontispiece a view of Bricklayers’ 
Hall, and: p. 280 a view of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
House in St. Martin’s-street, now extant, minus 
the Observatory, and more recently occupied by 
Dr. Burney, as appears from the Diary of 





Madame D’Arblay. The frontispiece. of vol. 63 
shows @ curious house in the Old Bailey, oppo- 
site Justice Hall, A.D. 1813, stated to have been 
occupied by the notorious Jonathan Wild. 

These are interesting specimens of ancient 
London architecture. As similar relics, such as 
Brixton Manor House, Steele’s Cottage, Belsize 
and Fleetwood mansions, all damaged recently, 
are yet extant, photographs should be taken 
before final destruction. Amongst these may be 
named sundry edifices near Smithfield, in Fetter- 
lane, and Wych-street ; a double house opposite 
Messrs. Hoare’s bank, in Fieet-street, similar, 
probably, to the Mitre Tavern, taken down 
A.D. 1828 to:make room for this establishment, 
and mentioned in “ Boswell’s Johnson”; the 
house No. 165, Bishopsgate.street Without, 
known as “Sir Paul Pindar’s”; and the north 
side of Staple Inn, Holborn,—all merit the notice 
of future architects. Cur. Cooke. 








THE WATER SUPPLY OF OLD LONDON. 


S1r,—With reference to the conduit mentioned 
by your correspondent, Mr. Phillips, in your last 
issue, it may be interesting to state that a con- 
siderable length of old lead pipe, corresponding 
exactly to the description given, was discovered 
some time since within the enclosure on the 
north side of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It had been 
cut off at each end on the line of the enclosure. 
The pipe is about } in. thick, and weighs say 
1 owt. per yard. It is 6 in. over all, and its 
shape that of a flattened horse.coilar. 

Gro. McDonztt. 








STONE GUTTERS. 


Sir,—Can any of your practical authorities say 
if they have ever found expansion and contrac- 
tion to take place in longish lengths of limestone ? 
I have been called in to advise in the case of a 
public building where the gutters (behind a 
parapet) are formed in lengths of limestone, the 
trough for the passage of the water being nearly 
semicircular, 114 in. wide at the top and 7} in. 
deep. The joints in the gutters have been 
stopped most carefully with mastic, and with 
Portland cement when that failed. The whole 
face of the gutter has been painted with Carson’s 
lithic paint, and yet after rain, wet penetrates 
through these gutters on to the plates, &. 

The joints apparently are close and complete, 
and it is very difficult to say where moisture 
gets through. 

It is suggested that some slight action of ex- 
pansion and contraction is going on with extreme 
alternations of heat and cold, and any expression 
of practical experience under similar circum- 
stances would be much encores” Py 








BALSHAM CHURCH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Mr. W. BurrerFizLD has reported upon the 
condition of the parish church of Balsham, He 
remarks that a great deal of well-meant atten. 
tion has been bestowed upon the fabric in past 
times, at different dates, but in most cases with 
unsatisfactory results. This is particularly 
exemplified in the thirteenth-century tower, to 
repair the defects of which in a sound manner 
no attempt has ever been made, the only idea 
having been to prop it up byany means. Mr. 
Batterfield advises that the tower should be 
almost entirely rebuilt, but in parts, and not by 
taking it down at once or altogether ; he suggests 
a means of doing this, believing that its adop. 
tion will secure a more real restoration of the old 
work than any other. He recommends in regard 
to the nave that the modern roof and clearstory, 
though poor, should be retained. He also pro- 
poses to lower the level of the nave by about 
6in. He advises that the western gallery. be 
removed, and that the north aisle doorway had 
better be disused and bricked up. As tothe 
chancel, which is chiefly good work of the four- 
teenth century, it is recommended that the upper 
part of the side walls with their windows should 
be taken down to the level of the original roof 
plates; that a roof of high pitch, as indicated by 
the remains upon the east gable, should be 
erected at that level, in place of the existing 
one; and that the eastern gable should be 
restored. 








“Under London Docks.”—The contractor 
for the works on the East London Railway, 
described in our last, is‘ Mr. Thomas Walker, not 
Mr. Thomas, as stated. 
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SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Fouford (near Foleshill, Coventry).—At the last 
meeting of the Foleshill School Board, the tender 
of Mr. W. F. Hancox for erecting new schools 
on the Foxford site, according to plans prepared 
by Messrs. George and Isaac Steane, architects, 
Coventry, was accepted for 1,3801. The schools 
contain infants’ room, with babies’ room in con- 
nexion; boys’ and girls’ school-rooms, each with 
class-room attached; porches, lavatories, &c., 
complete. They stand on about half an acre of 
land, and the whole area will be paved with 
Tlartshill Grouse, and surrounded with boundary- 
walls. The schools are designed to accommo- 
date 350 children, viz.: infants, 140; girls, 105; 
boys, 105. The builder’s estimate shows the 
cost of the building, including school fittings, 
paving of playground, boundary-walls, &c., to 
be about 3/. 18s. 1d. per head. 

Langley (Bucks).—A mixed school for 180 
children, with master’s house, was opened last 
week at Middie-green, Langley, near Slough. 
The contractors were Messrs. Henry & Wallace, 
of Barnsbury, by whom the work has been 
admirably carried out. The total cost is about 
1,3001. Another school and residence for the 
same Board is in course of erection at Horse- 
more-green, the builders being Messrs. Garratt 
& Wilkinson, of Uxbridge, who are making 
rapid and satisfactory progress, and will probably 
complete their work by the end of this month. 
Mr. Gough, of Queen Anne’s-gate, is the archi- 
tect to the Board. 

Southowram.—At a meeting of the Southow- 
ram School Board on the 9th inst. a letter was 
read from the Education Department, finally 
approving the plans and specifications of Withen 
Fields school, and directions were given that the 
architects (Messrs. Holtom & Connon, of Dews- 
bury), should complete the contracts with the 
parties tendering for the different works, namely, 
Messrs. Marshall & Crossley, of Southowram, 
masons’ work, 2,7601.; Joseph Milnes, Halifax, 
joiners’ work, 6901.; George Hargreaves, Dews- 
bury, slaters’ work, 2921.; Richmond Gledhill, 
Halifax, plasterers’ work, 1551.; Jabez Wood, 
Brighouse, plumbers’ work, 1191.; and Murga- 
troyd Bros., painters’ work, 301. 

Dronfield.—On the 13th inst. one of two blocks 
of school buildings lately erected by the Dronfield 
School Board was opened for the reception of 
scholars. The site, which is in Cross-lane, is 
about an acre in extent, and the buildings com- 
prise separate schools for boys, girls, and infants. 
The frontage to Cross-lane is 187 ft., and stands 
back about 20 ft. from the road. Each of the 
schools is fitted with desks on the German plan, 
on a principle patented by Mr. Moss, clerk to 
the Sheffield School Board. The total cost, in- 
cluding furniture, &c., is estimated at 7,0001. 

Ovenden (Yorkshire). —New schools for the 
Bradshaw School Board have just been commenced 
at Ovenden, from plans by Mr. F. W. Petty, 
architect, Halifax. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 250 children in three divisions, with 
separate entrance and two classrooms for each 
department of boys, giris, and infants. The 
building will be one story in height, with open 
roofs. At each side of the school are covered 
playgrounds. The style is Gothic, freely treated. 

Miwzenden (Yorkshire).— New Board Schools 
are about to be erected at Mixenden, from plans 
by Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, archi. 
teots, Halifax. In style the school will be 
Gothic, and accommodation will be afforded for 
380 children, in three departments,—boys, girls, 
and infants,—each having class-rooms and lava. 
tories. 

South Wingfield (Derbyshire). —The foundation- 
stone of new Board Schools at South Wingfield 
was laid by Mrs. Christian on the 14th inst. 
The building is being erected from a design by 
Messrs. Wilson & Masters, architects, Sheffield. 
The contract has been let to Mr. W. Statham, of 
Matlock, for 2,982. 

Wennington (Essex).—Plans for a new Board 
School at Wennington have been prepared by 
Messrs. Habershon & Pite, and sent up to the 
Education Department for approval. 








The Iron Railings on the Thames 
Embankment.—The cast-iron railings sur- 
rounding the gardens on the Thames Embank- 
ment are continually being mutilated. Almost 
daily some portions of the small cast ornaments 
of the railings are wilfully knocked off and the 
pieces stolen. Last week several hundred pieces 
of the railing were found to have been broken 
off and stolen. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Windsor.—The erection of the new church in 
Bier-lane, Windsor, has been commenced, and 
the memorial stone will shortly be laid by Princess 
Christian. The church is only intended to ac- 
commodate 153 persons, being required for a 
very limited district. It will consist of a nave, 
chancel, and side-ai-le on the north side. The 
style of the building is Early English Gothic, 
and there will be a circular tower, surmounted 
by a cross. The architect is Mr. Stephen 
Wyborn, of Windsor; and the builder is Mr. 
Henry Gray, of Windsor.——Trinity Church is 
undergoing extensive repairs, and a new Caen 
stone pulpit is being fixed. The panels are 
carved with figures representing the Crucifixion. 
The walls of the chancel are being decorated. 
At the base there will be a flowered diaper; 
above that blocking courses are formed upon a 
red ground, filled in with a dark ornament ; and 
there will be an arcade upon the blocking courses, 
four panels of which are to contain figures of the 
Evangelists, the gift of the Rev. A. Robins. The 
reredos will be presented by Mr. Robins. The 
work is being superintended by Mr, 8. Wyborn, 
architect, Windsor. 

Maidstone.—Holy Trinity Church, Maidstone, 
will be re-opened on the 28th inst. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, after alteration, enlarge- 
ment, and decoration. The church has been 
reseated throughout with low open seats of 
yellow deal, slightly stained and varnished, 
sittings being provided for 1,400 persons. A 
chancel has been formed at the east end, by the 
introduction of screens on the north and south 
sides under the galleries, and the chancel will 
be paved with tiles. The screens, which are in 
carved woodwork of pitch-pine, cut off from 
the church, on the south side, sufficient space 
for a vestry, on the north side enough room for 
an organ-chamber, and in the centre of the 
church seats for about thirty-six choristers. 
The church has been painted throughout by Mr. 
Cruttender, in three or four tints. The decora- 
tions have been carried out by Messrs. Harland 
& Fisher, of London. The new iron and brass 
gas standards have been manufactured by 
Messrs. Richardson & Slade, of Holborn. It is 
intended to warm the building by means of 
Mr. John Grundy’s heating apparatus. The holy 
table—the design and manufacture of which has 
been entrusted to J. Martin & Son, of Maid- 
stone—has for its top a solid slab of fragrant 
cedar. The woods used in the inlays are from 
the East and West Indies, the Brazils, Africa, 
&c. The altar-cloth is a good specimen of needle- 
work, of original design, and is the gift of the 
Misses Stacey. The communicants’ kneeling- 
mat and pede-mats, in rich velvet pile, designed 
by Mr. Street, and manufactured by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, are the gift of 
Miss Barringer. The solid brass lectern, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Richardson & Co., is the 
gift of the Rev. Thomas Harvey. The pulpit, 
which is the gift of the ladies of the congrega- 
tion and their friends, is of Caen stone, Devon- 
shire marble, and pitch-pine. The contractor 
for the works is Mr. Richard Avard, Tunbridge. 
road, Mr. E. W. Stephens being the architect. 

Therfield (Herts).—The parish church of Ther. 
field, Herts, has lately been taken down, owing 
to its unsafe and dilapidated condition. Early in 
1873, Mr. G. E. Pritchett, architect, reported on 
the condition of the fabric, and recommended 
that it should be taken down and rebuilt. The 
condition of the walls, in which the mortar had 
lost all tenacity, and of the foundations, which 
were composed of flints laid in wet clay (without 
any mortar atall), is stated to have been such as 
to fully justify the report and recommendations 
of the architect as to the necessity of rebuilding. 
The new church will be commenced as soon as 
funds permit. 

Yeovil.—St. John’s Church, Yeovil, is to be 
fitted with heating-apparatus, and the tender of 
Messrs. Petter & Edgar, of Yeovil, amounting to 
3751., has been accepted by the committee. 

Farleigh West (Kent).—The charch of All 
Saints, West Farleigh, was re-opened on the 7th 
inst., after restoration under the superintendence 
of Mr. Ewan Christian, the builders being Messrs. 
Bridge & Cox Bros., of Maidstone. The chief 
additions to the building are a new vestry and an 
organ-chamber, and a porch at the principal 
entrance to the church. The old-fashioned seats 
have been replaced by others of more modern 
design. A new pulpit and reading-desk have 


also been added, while the old oak roof has been 
exposed. 
Spridlington (Lincolnshire).—The consecration 
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of the new church of St. Hilary, in the yi of 
Spridlington, took place on the 16th inst. ‘Th, 
church has been built in place of a dilapidateg 
structure of the fifteenth century, in memory of 
the late Rev. H. F. Hutton, for thirty-two years 
rector of the parish. The building has ‘been 
erected from a design by Mr. James Fowler, of 
Louth, the style being Geometric Gothic, Er. 
ternally, it consists of a single rectangle, withont 
structural chancel, and with a saddle-back roofed 
tower at the north-west, beneath which ig the 
porch. Above the principal doorway is a niche 
containing a figure in Bath stone of our Lord gg 
the Good Shepherd, carved by Ruddock, The 
tower is provided with a clock, by Bailey & Co, 
of Salford. The external walling is of the natiys 
stone of the parish, a blue oolite, with Ancaster 
stone dressings. The porch is paved with 
Minton’s tiles, and the hot-air apparatus ig by 
Haden, of Trowbridge. The roof of the chanogl 
has been decorated in polychromatic diaper, 
under the direction of Mr. Daniel Bell. The 
altar, carved in oak, with panels of birch, has been 
decorated by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
The altar-desk and communicants’ kneelj 
carpet were supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willig, 
The seats are of pitch pine, and accommodate 
140 adults and about 20 children. The general 
contract has been carried out by Messrs. Walter 
& Hensman, of Horncastle, the total cost being 
38,8001. 

Sutton Coldjfield.—The parish church of Sntton 
Coldfield, near Birmingham, bas lately been 
restored, under the direction of Mr. Yeoville 
Thomason, architect, Birmingham, the contractor 
for the work being Mr. C. Jones. In the course 
of the work it was deemed advisable to restore 
the ancient monument of Bishop Vesey, and 
ultimately it was resolved that this should be 
done. The monument had been placed in a 
niche near the door at the north-west corner of 
the chancel, and it was at first intended simply 
to restore it without removing it from its posi. 
tion. Some time ago, Mr. A. Hartshorne came 
down at the request of the Corporation to inspect 
the monument, to prepare plans, and to advise as 
to the best means of restoring it. It was thought, 
however, that the wall was not in a safe state, 
and it was therefore resolved to build up the 
niche, ‘removing the monument to what was 
believed to have been its original position. This 
being agreed to, it was considered that the occa- 
sion would be a fitting one for deciding as far 
as possible the question which has been some- 
times raised by antiquaries as to whether or not 
the bishop’s remains had really been interred 
underneath the stone, for this would, of course, 
enable those carrying out the work to decide if 
they could remove the monument to a more con- 
venient position. The tomb was accordingly 
opened on the 25th ult., when the prelates 
remains were found, and carefully collected and 
placed in an carthen vase. 

Gloucester.—The ancient church of St. Marga- 
ret, Gloucester, is being renovated, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Waller & Son, archi- 
tects, by direction of the Charity Trustees. The 
work will be completed in two or three weeks. 
Portions of the walls and the roof have been 
repaired, a vestry has been erected on the north 
side, and the chancel is being decorated. : 

Dumfries.—The woodwork of St. Michael's 
Church, Dumfries, having been found to be 
affected with dry-rot, the Committee of Works 
of the Dumfries Town Council have instruc 
Mr. Barbour, architect, to examine and report as 
to the state of the fabric. 

Barton Seagrave.—The restoration of Barton 
Seagrave Church, near Kettering, has been com- 
menced, at the cost of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
The architect to whom the work has been 
entrusted is Mr. Carpenter, of London, and the 
contract has been let to Mr, Thompson, builder, 
Peterborough. The entire cost is estimated at 
about 2,0001. 

Stanford-le-Hope (Essew).—It is propcsed to 
restore the parish church of St. Margaret, 
Stanford-le-Hope, which dates from about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The sone 
is said, will need to be partially taken down am 
rebuilt. Itwilllikewise benecessary toremove’ 4 
soil which has accumulated from 2 ft. to 3 ft. hig 
around the foundations of the church. The sum 
requisite for the proposed restoration 18 ——. 

Edinburgh.—All Saints’ Episcopal Chure 
Edinburgh, built nine or ten years ago, but - ake 
out tower and spire, which formed part of ‘ed 
design of the building, is now being comple . 
by the erection of those features. The — 
Early Gothic, and the contract has been le 
Messrs. Kiddie & Angus. 
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Longhirst.—On the 14th inst.,a new church 
was opened at Longhirst, about three miles from 
Morpeth. Thestyleis Karly English. There isa 

rch at the north side, and a tower and spire 
rising to a height of 100 ft. The plan of the 
building comprises a nave, side-aisle, transepts, 
and chancel. The cost is about 5,0001. 

Ellon.—The Church of St. Mary-on-the-Rock, 
Ellon, designed by Mr. Street, R.A., was conse- 
crated on the 7th inst., although it was opened 
for service some four years ago... ; 

Handsworth.—The committee for the restora- 
tion of Handsworth parish church announce that 
they have agreed to enter into a contract with 
Messrs. Wilson & Sons, builders, of Hands- 
worth, to execute the work at a cost of 5,1501., 
the designs being supplied by Mr. J. A. Chatwin. 
This contract is exclusive of the cost of new 
warming apparatus, new clock, two additional 
bells, and other miscellaneous expenses, which 
together are estimated at 8001. 

Cawthorne (w2ar Barnsley).—On the second 
inst. the memorial-stone of an extension of 
Cawthorne parish church was laid by Mr. 
Montagu Spencer Stanhope. The architect is 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, of London. The work com. 
prises both an extension and a restoration. 
As regards the first, the chancel will be ex- 
tended about 18 ft., and the south aisle will be 
prolonged to about the same length. Two new 
porches are to be erected, one on each side of 
the tower. The work of restoration will embrace 
an entire renovation and re-arrangement of the 
interior, There will be a new chancel arch, 
together with arches at the entrance to the 
north and south chancel aisles, the three being 
uniform both in style and workmanship. The 
entire church is to be new roofed, the interior 
being open timbered. The sittings will be open. 
The north chancel aisle or chapel will be left 
as much as possible in its present condition. 
The estimated cost of the enlargement and re- 
storation is over 3,0001. The contractor for the 
stone work is Mr. Geo. Swift, of Cawthorne ; 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, of London, acting as clerk of 
the works. 

Great Marlow.—On the 9th inst. the founda- 
tion-stone of a new chancel to the parish church 
of Great Marlow was laid. The style adopted 
by the architect, Mr. John O. Scott, is Early 
English, Mr, Thomas Corby, of Great Marlow, 
has taken the contract for 2,000/., and the work 


is progressing. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Balsall Heath.—New Sunday schools in con- 
nexion with the Balsall Heath-road Baptist 
Chapel were opened on the 13th inst. The 
buildings are plain in character, affording accom. 
modation for 300 children at a cost of 5501. 
Mr. Parton, of Mary-street, Birmingham, was 
the builder. . 

Fakenham.—On the 9th inst., a new school- 
house and mistress’s residence was opened at 
Fakenham, The Duke of Grafton has defrayed 
the cost of the buildings, which have been de- 
signed and erected by Mr. C. Matthews, of 
Ixworth. 

Sowerby (Yorks).—Operations for the erection 
of the Providence schools, Sowerby, were com- 
menced a few days since, under the direction of 
the architects, Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & 
Patchett, of Halifax. The ground-floor plan will 
include a room 20 ft. by 30 ft., and four class. 
rooms 12 ft. by 9 ft. 4 in. 

Foleshill (near Coventry).—On Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 21st, the foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, at Lockhurst-lane, 
Foleshill, near Coventry, were laid. Owing to 
the limited area of the site, the schools have to 
be placed partly underground. The rooms will, 
Owever, be well lighted, as all the windows are 
above ground; and the subsoil will be drained. 
The schools will accommodate about 235 children, 
and have & class-room attached. The chapel 
Contains accommodation for 220 adults on the 
pound floor, and the galleries, when erected, will 
I old 150 more, making a total of 370. The build. 
ing is being erected by Mr. Charles Haywood, 
junior, builder, of Coventry, from plans pre- 
— by Messrs. George & Isaac Steane, archi. 
_ ofCoventry. The cost is 1,125/., and taking 
on number of children at 235, and adults at 
bait the total being 455, the average cost of the 
uilding per head is about 21. 10s. 








Winchester.—It is stated that a sum of 
,0001. must be expended in repairing the roof of 
the cathedral during the ensuing two years, 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Barton-le-Street.—Two stained windows have 
just been placed in the church of St. Michael, 
Barton-le-Street, Malton,—the one in memory of 
the late Mr. Francis Carr, of Barton, and his 
pwife, and the other in memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Borton, wife of Mr. John Borton, of the Manor 
House. Both are placed in the body of the 
church, and are of large dimensions. The sub- 
ject of the first-named is Christ, the true Guide. 
The subject of the second window is taken from 
1st Corinthians xiii. 18, and the text inscribed 
is, “ And now abideth Faith, Hope.” There are 
the usual symbolical emblems,—the figure of 
Faith holding the cross and Hope the anchor. 
Beneath these is an inscription. The windows 
have been executed at the sole expense of Mr. 
Borton by Mr. W. Smiddy, of Malton. 

Maidenhead.—A few days ago a painted win- 
dow, by Clayton & Bell, was placed in St. Luke’s 
Church, Maidenhead, to the memory of the late 
Charles Clifford, the well-known inventor of the 
boat-lowering apparatus which conduces to the 
saving of so many lives at sea. The window 
represents our Lord stretching out his hand to 
save St. Peter in the Sea of Galilee. 

Lightcliffe-—Workmen from the firm of Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, have lately been 
engaged filling in the glass to the great east 
and west windows of Lightcliffe Church. The 
former is of five lights, and the subject is the 
Crucifixion of our Lord. The latteris a six-light 
window, and contains two subjects,—the Vision 
of Ezekiel, and the Vision of St. John. The 
whole of the clearstory lights are to be filled in 
with the subject of the Stem of Jesse. The 
baptistery windows are also to be of stained 
glass. 

Colne St. Aldwyns.—A stained-glass window 
has just been placed in the chancel of the parish 
church, over the sedilia. It representa the 
Goming of the Bridegroom, and the Ten Virgins, 
and is to the memory of Mrs. Arthur Mitchell, 
sister of the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Hicks-Beach, 
bart, The artist is Westlake, of the firm of 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake. 

Turrif (Banfshire).—A stained-glass window 
has just been placed in the parish church of 
Turriff, to the memory of the late Mr. Gordon 
William Duff, of Hatton. The central por- 
tion of the design is illustrative of Luke vii. 44 
to 50 inclusive. The words, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace,” are inscribed above ; 
and underneath is the text, “‘ We were comforted 
over you in all our distress by your faith.” In 
the arching of the window is a floriated cross 
in mosaic, and in the base are the letters 
I.H.S. The bordering and ornamental portion 
are elaborately wrought in colours. Messrs. 
Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, are the artists. 

Lincoln.—Two stained-glass windows have 
just been placed in the chapter-house of Lincoln 
Cathedral to the memory of the late Chancellor 
Massingberd, and a third window has also been 
set upin memory of the late Prebendary Gilbert. 
These windows commence a history of the 
cathedral in glass, which, it is stated, will be 
continued until the whole chapter-house is filled. 
The glass is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Wistow.—A stained-glass window has been 
placed in the chancel of the parish church of 
Wistow, near Selby, by Mr. Knowles, of York, at 
the cost of Mr. Edward Appleyard, of Wistow 
Lordship, in remembrance of one of his family. 
The subject represents our Saviour’s meeting 
with Thomas the Apostle after his resurrection. 

Stoke D’ Abernon (Surrey).—Two stained-glass 
windows, by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, are about 
to be inserted in Stoke D’Abernon Church, as 
memorials of Bishops Sumner and Wilberforce. 
The subjects of the windows are, Christ’s Charge 
to St. Peter, and Paul preaching at Athens. 

Gloucester. — A two-light window, in the 
anvient church of St. Margaret, has just been 
filled with painted glass, by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, the subjects being SS. Matthew and Mark. 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell have also been commis- 
sioned by Mr. T. Marling to fill another window 
with glass, in which 8S. Luke and John will be 
represented ; and in a window on the north side 
is to be placed glass with figures of St. Margaret 
and St. Mary Magdalen, the patron of the sister 
and now united almshouse. This window is in- 
tended as a memorial of the late Mr. J. A. Whit- 
combe. 

Darlington.—Two stained-glass windows have 
just been placed in Trinity Church, Darlington, 
They are both double-lancet lights. One is to 
the memory of the late Mr. Thomas Potts, an 
alderman of the borough, and contains repeé-| 
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sentations of Daviaand Solomon. The other is 
erected in memory of » young girl, and contains 
ideal representations of Prayer and Praise, 

Margate.—A stained-glass window has jusibeen 
presented to St. John’s Church, Margate, by Mr. 
J. T. Friend. .It is the east window of the soa\h 
aisle, and represents scenes in the life of the 
Virgin Mary. The window has been executed 
by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake. 














NEW BANKING PREMISES. 


Carlisle. —A new building has just been 
erected at the south-west corner of Bank-street, 
Carlisle, for the Carlisle and Camberland Banking 
Company. The style adopted by the architect, 
Mr. Crosby Hetherington, is Venetian Gothic, 
freely treated, the upper floors being intended as 
@ residence for the manager. The principal en- 
trance, in English-street, is triple arched on three 
clustered columns, hooded, and enriched with 
carving. The windows are single arches, hooded 
and carved. The contracts for the shop block 
amounted to 2,0001., and those for the bank 
building to 6,0001. Adjoining the bank are some 
new shops erected from plans by the same 
architect. 

Rochester.—New premises, lately erected on 
the site of the old City Coffee-house, Rochester, 
for the London and County Banking Company, 
were opened on the 20th inst. The buildings 
have been erected and fitted up by Mr. J. G. 
Naylar, builder, who has also just completed the 
erection of a new bank at Hertford. 








LONDON BRIDGE AND THE TRAFFIC OF 
THE EAST END. 


Sir,—I trust you will raise your powerfal 
voice to prevent the disfigurement of London 
Bridge, as proposed by the Corporation, as it 
will not relieve the traffic of the central portions 
of the City. 

A new bridge is required over the Thames 
east of the Tower, with roadway from Tooley- 
street, leading up the Minories to Aldgate. 

Advantage should be taken of the railway 
which is about to be made from Aldgate to Liver- 
pool-street, by making a street over the same 
with wide roadway. By this route the central 
portions of the City would be much relieved. 

Another serious stoppage to the traffic of 
Whitechapel and Aldgate is the hay-market, 
which occurs three days a week. This could be 
removed to the broad roadway of Mile-end, and 


the same tolls levied as at present. 
W. S. Horner. 








IMPROPERLY-LAID HOUSE-DRAINS. 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Srz,—I live in a house which has only been built three 
years, and until within the last fortnight have. suffered 
none of the inconveniences generally regarded as the 
fitting reward of one who has the temerity to become the 
first tenant of a newly-built house. The house is, and 
was when I first entered it, remarkably free from damp, 8 
circumstance attributable to the fact that the carcasses of 
the block in which it stands were built early in the 
summer, and allowed to stand unfinished for a couple of 
months or so, and when the plastering was done they 
stood for two months longer, But within the last fort- 
night we have been made disagreeably familiar with the 
condition of things implied by the exclamation, ‘‘ Some- 
thing wrong with the drains”! Insufferably-bad odours 
pervaded the house, particularly the basement, and rats 
suddenly appeared on the scene. The builder (who is 
also the owner) was communicated with, and he sent 
a couple of men to “see into it,’ The first thing 
they did was, of course, to take up the flooring of 
the basement, a feat which they accomplished with some 
difficulty, not being carpenters; indeed, they have so 
hacked” the floor that it is completely spoilt. After 
great delay, caused by seeking to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the drain by “prodding” the ground with an 
iron crowbar, the drain was found, about 3 ft. below the 
level of basement floor, On removing the superincumbent 
earth it was found that the laying of the drain had been 
most shockingly ‘‘scamped”’; hardly any of the joints 
had been cemented or made watertight. There had 
apparently been some bungle made in laying the pipe 
from each end without observing the ssme line; conse- 

uently the pipes did not meet. Instead of putting in @ 
short elbow-pipe, or, better still, relaying the pipes, the 
workman who laid the drain had been ‘‘inspired”’ with 
the brilliant idea of uniting the two lengths of pipe witha 
short piece of straight pipe; but inasmuch as the two 
sections of pipe already laid were some 8 in. out of line 
with each other, the connecting-piece necessarily gaped at 
the joints, to the extent of 2 or 3 in. While the pipe 
remained covered-in no ill effects were observable. But 
the rats came up the pipe from the sewer, passed through 
one of the gaps I have described, and burrowed a sort of 
shaft therefrom in an upward direction till the space 
between the joists was reached, thus virtually ventilating 
the drain beneath the boards of the kitchen. é 

Now, sir, I should like to ask the following questions :— 
1, Is no one responsible for seeing that house-drains ate 
properly laid and jointed? 2. Ought it not to be insisted 
upon by Act of Parliament that all drains running 





beneath domestic habitations shall be bedded in concrete, 
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and the whole of the space below s¢ basement-floors laid 
with concrete, as alter oug estedin the Builder? 3. Sup- 
posing I cr any member ofa my household were to seriously 
suffer from typboid fever, or. in vr other way, owing to 
the stste of things I have described, would an. action for 
damsges lie egainst the builder? | D. 








TAUNTON. 


Tux Taunton Local Board of Health, as Urban 
Sanitary Authority, have instructed Mr. James 
H. Smith, surveyor to the Urban Sanitary 
Authority, to prepare designs for a Rural and 
Urban Fever Hospital. The site chosen is a 
piece of land in Cheddon-road, of about four 
acres, and about 14 mile from the town. It is pro- 
posed that there should be four separate wards, 
arranged for six beds in each; two convalescent 
wards, four bedrooms ; dispensary, nurses’ rooms, 
and store-rooms; and the whole of the expense 
to be defrayed by the Rural and Urban Autho- 
‘rities conjointly. The population of the borough 
is about 16,000; rural district, 36,000; total, 
52,000. 

The above site is in a very healthy locality, on 
the gravel, and about 100 ft. above the river Tone 
at Olridge Bay. 








APARTMENT HOUSES. 


Tue New York Tribune of the 31st July devotes 
@ long article to the description of the “ apart. 
ment houses” or “ French flats,” which are now 
building in large numbers in that city. The 
Tribune says :—“ Along Broadway, above Forty- 
second-street, in Fourth-ave., in Sixth-ave., and 
in many of the sidestreets, these apartment houses 
are being erected this year with rapid growth. 
The Albany, the Saratoga, the Kensington, and 
the Heidelberg will be known before the end of 
this building season as the names of the most 
pretentious edifices for private residences tq be 
found within the metropolis, where eight years 
ago the Stuyvesant was the only apartment 
house designated by a proper name.” Messrs. 
Jardine, architects, have during the past few 
years made a special business of building this 
class of houses, one of which is described as 
follows :—It contains ten suites of rooms, occu- 
pied by lawyers, clergymen, two stock brokers, 
and by abanker, The occupants pay an average 
rent of $100 per month, which includes steam 
heat and janitor’s services. There are no dark 
rooms whatever in this building: Each suite 
contains parlour, alcove,dressing-closet, three bed. 
rooms, dining-room, store-closet, bath-room, kit- 
chen, pantry, refrigerators, clothes-dryer, wash- 
tubs, servants’-room, elevator, dresser, closets, 
private hall, main hall, private stairs. These 
same accommodations can be had very soon in 
other localities at lower rents. The architects 
are of opinion that these apartment buildings 
will always pay. Whole houses are too ex- 
pensive luxuries for the greater part of the 
population, and a large number of those who 
can afford to live in a house entirely by them- 
selves prefer these suites, especially as in sum. 
mer time they need not retain their servants 
when they move tothe country. They can stay 
away as long as they please, and no burglar 
can rob them of their household goods, as the 
janitor looks after everything, and has charge 
of the premises during the family’s absence. 








A ‘Workman Fined for Breach of Con- 
tract.—William Board, of Burnham, appeared 
at the Borough Police Court, Glastonbury, on the 
14th inst. in answer to a summons taken out by 
Mr. J. R. Norman, brick and tile manufacturer, 
for breach of contract. Mr. Norman stated 
‘that he engaged with the defendant in March 
last to work for him for twelve months, as was 
the custom of the trade, and agreed to find him 
constant work at brickmaking during the season, 
and after that to employ him at making tiles 
until the frost set in, and to pay him 2s. 6d. per 
day during the winter. Heleft without any reason 
on the 3rd of August. Complainant claimed 
81. damages, as the defendant could have made 
60,000 bricks since he left, and he lost a contract 
‘through his neglect. He also advanced him 30s., 
to pay offa debt. The magistrate assessed the 
damages at 91.10s., and ordered the defendant 
to find sureties for that amount, or be imprisoned 
until such sureties were provided, the term of 
imprisonment not toexceed three months. Mr. 
Norman afterwards let the defendant off on 
paying 30g., amount of loav, and 7s. 6d. costs. 


EXHIBITIONERS, SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 

THE following is a list of candidates who have 
been successful in obtaining Royal Exhibitions 
of 501. per annum each for three years, and free 
admission to the course of instruction at the 
following institutions :— 

1. The Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street, nondon. 











Name. | Age. | Occupation Address. 
Gray, Jobn ............ 21 | Engineer...| Strichen, N,B. 
Mills, Frederick G...| 14 | Student ...} London 
Holgate, Thomas E.| 20 | Farmer ...} Blackburn 


2. The Royal College of Scie nce, Dublin, 
Hutchinson, C.0,..| 21 | Engineer...) Leeds 
Hatfield, Henry ....| 20 | Student ...| Stockport 
Whittaker, Thomas,.,} 18 | Clerk ...... Accrington 

















ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Brompton.—On the 19th inst. the new church 
of the Servite Fathers, in Fulham-road, Brompton, 
was opened by Cardinal Manning. The church 
comprises & nave and aisles of six bays, the total 
length being 128 ft., the nave being 26 ft. in 
width, and the aisles 12 ft. 6 in., in addition to 
recesses for confessionals and small altars. At 
the conventional east end of the church there 
are two side-chapels, one dedicated to the Virgin, 
and the other to St. Philip Benizi, The church 
is built of brick, with stone dressings, Corsham 
Down stone—with the exception of the pillars 
of the nave, which are of granite—being used 
for the interior work, and Ham-hill stone for the 
exterior. The style is Early English, with the 
exception of the windows of the chancel, which 
are Decorated. The interior fittings are of pitch 
pine, and in parts of the church Minton’s tesse- 
lated pavement is laid. The church has been 
built by Messrs. Grimwood & Sons, under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Hansom, The 
interior decorations of the church were executed 
by Mr. Orr; and the glazing by Mr. J. J. Boyce. 
Stourbridge.—A new reredos, from a design 
by the late Mr. E. W. Pugin, has just been com- 
pleted at the Roman Catholic Church, Stour- 
bridge. Underneath the reredos is a stone 
altar, restingon four marble shafts, and figures 
of the Virgin and of the angel Gabriel are in- 
troduced. The rose-window of the chancel has 
been filled with stained glass. The outer cinque- 
foils, twelve in number, contain in each com. 
partment the figures of three saints; the twelve 
spandrels have twelve angels, with censers ; and 
in the centre is the Virgin and Holy Child. The 
total cost of the works has been about 1,2001. 








Hooks Receiver, 


Elementary Geometry. By Witutam A. Wittock, 
D.D. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1875. 

A THIN octavo book, price 5s. The author 

follows the plan of Euclid, in stating every 

distinct theorem and problem in a formal propo- 
sition, but arranges the whole in a simple and 
natural order of demonstration which Euclid 

did not follow in his Elements of Geometry, 

making the problems precede the theorems, 

and thereby impeding demonstration and 
forcing the theorems out of a natural order of 
sequence. There is reason to believe, the 
author thinks, that Euclid acted under some 
compulsion from the sophists of his day, 
who would not allow him that (for instance) 
there is a bisector of a given angle or a parallel 
through a point to a given line, until, by the 
necessary constructions, he had actually found 
them. The first step of the author has been to 
separate the problems from the theorems, and 
they are given at the ends of the several 
chapters. The first chapter treats of straight 
lines, the second of the circle, the third of the 
relations of the sides and angles of a triangle 
to each other, and to the several cases of equal 
triangles; also to the relations of the sides and 
angles of parallelograms, which are but cases of 

two equal triangles on opposite sides of a 

diagonal. Area is for the first time introduced 

in the fourth chapter. Euclid’s second book is 
held back for the fifth chapter, and ratio and 
proportion constitute the sixth chapter. The 


author treats his subject throughout upon a 
basis of geometric reasoning, without the aid of 
arithmetic or algebra, 

In some remarks on geometric education, the 


=— 
divides itself into two stages,—the first, whore 
the reasonings are simple, and sense plays an 
important part; the second, when geometyig 
facts have accumulated, imagination hag dig, 
placed sense, and the reasoning has become mora 
varied, abstract, and complex. The latter jg 
true geometry ; the former, the scaffolding which 
may be cast away when once the edifice jg 
erected; but all elementary treatises on geo, 
metry are, more or less, scaffolding.”’ 





Applied Science: Part I., Geometry on Paper, 
Part II., Solidity, Weight, and Pressure, By 
Epwarp Sana, F.R.S.E. London and New 
York: E. & F. N. Spon. 

Unprer the title Geometry, this author jp. 
cludes. measurements of all kinds, and examineg 
the physical properties of matter which influengg 
measurements. He treats the subject mechanj. 
cally, beginning in the first lesson by showing 
how to draw straight lines on paper; to dividg 
lines with the compasses; and to measure dig. 
tances on paper with scales ; proceeding to the 
description of triangles, or trigons, as he preferg 
to call them; of tetragons, polygons, and the 
circle; the measurement of surfaces ; the natura 
of ratios and proportions; of the squares and 
square roots of numbers, &c. The author illug. 
trates his subject by the aid of arithmetic and 
algebraic methods and symbols. 

In Part II. the author proceeds to consider 
the measurement of solids, and says,—“ It is not 
possible for us to mark the things of which we 
are treating on paper,” and, therefore, that the 
student must endeavour to make up models, and 
will thus need tools and some material, such ag 
chalk, stucco, soft wood, or modelling clay, 
Having treated of the measurement of bulks of 
solids, the author treats of the measurement of 
their weights, the standard weight being a brass 
pound, kept in London, which is divided into 
7,000 grains, and also into 16 ounces. For the 
purpose of comparison of the weights of different 
substances, the weight of a cubic inch of pure 
water has been declared by Act of Parliament to 
be 252°458 grains, whence is derived the weight 
of a cubic foot =62°321 pounds. An explanation 
of the cubes and cube roots of numbers, the 
principles of the lever, and of pressure, and the 
computation of strains, follow. The derivations 
of many of the names of figures in geometry are 
given; some from the Greek and some from 
Arabic words. 





Mechanics’ Geometry. By Rosert RIDDELL. 
A. J. Bicknell & Co., New York; George 
Rivers, London. 1874. ; 

A quarto book of fifty-two plates, each of which 

is illustrated by a page of letter-press descrip. 

tion. Many of the plates of solid figures are on 
cardboard, the figures cut out so that they may 
be detached from the plate and folded into forms 
which constitute the sides of the solid figures, 
thus demonstrating, for all practical purposes, 
the same geometrical forms as those for which 
solid models are required by the author last 
named. The graphic method alone is followed 
throughout, “ plainly teaching,” as the title-page 
declares, “the carpenter, joiner, mason, metal 
worker,—in fact, the artisan,—the constructive 
principles of his calling ’’; such as how to draw 
an arch of any span and any size without using 

a centre; to draw the development of a cone and 

of a pyramid, &c. Of this last the author 

says,—* This and similar illustrations by means 
of cardboard are of more practical value to work- 
men than a hundred drawings on a flat surface, 
which may not be understood by more than one 
out of ten.’ Indeed, the author is somewhat 
enthusiastic throughout. Other cardboard plates 
show how to find the covering of a roof, the = 
of which is an irregular figure, and the _— 
of each hip and each rafter, the lengths and cu : 
of the rafters for a hexagonal roof, the ribs cht 
covering of a groin, the intersections of straig: 

and circular mouldings, bevels and splayed work, 

&. Some “ Lessons on Handrail Construction 

follow, and complete the book, which is ood 

somely bound in green cloth, price five dolla’ a 

The loose figures cut from the plates may +e 

haps be somewhat inconvenient and liable I 

injury or loss; .otherwise, they are of mu 

interest. 





In these three treatises on Geometry we have 
three distinct methods of teaching the ae 
In the first named, the reasoning process, a 
carding both arithmetic and algebra; in 
second, a mixed method of reasoning pas 
calculation by arithmetic and algebra ; 








author says,—“ Education in geometry nat urally 


the third, a method wholly graphic, 
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| Monumental.—The granite andmarbletomb| Valuation of Buins,—On the 11th inst., the 


Miscellanen, 


A Masters’ Union.—The most important 
abroad during the month of August, ac. 
cording to the Labour News, is the formation of 
» Masters’ Union by the Belgian employers of 
jabour. The committee elected at the meetings 
held at Brussels is composed chiefly of members 
and judges of the Tribunal of Commerce, gentle- 
men who have held prominent positions among 
the manufacturing and commercial classes of the 
country. According to the programme issued by 
this body, the object of this Society is to “ assist 
in the realisation of moral and material progress 
incommerce and industry ; to survey and defend 
their interests; to express a collective opinion on 
questions that may arise affecting trade; totake 
the initiative in the enacting of public measures 
that may benefit commerce, and in resisting 
those which are likely to prove injurious.” The 
Association accepts all persons engaged in 
any branch whatsoever of trade or manu- 
facture. A central committee is to govern 
the whole Society, but, far from impeding, 
wil! assist in the formation of as many special 
trade- unions as the number of members, 
and the various character of their occupations, 
will admit. The functions of these various and 
local trade- unions will be:—Ilst. To assist 
members in all matters of litigation or arbitra- 
tion; 2nd. To judge all matters of dispute so as 
to prevent appeals to the public law courts,— 
that is to say, if the parties concerned can be 
persuaded to accept the verdicts thus given. 
Thus, at first sight, the chief object of the 
Society seems that of affording the means by 
which lawsuits may be avoided, at least to a 
certain extent; but the rules also speak of 
arbitration, and evidently the Union, when once 
consolidated, will exercise its influence on the 
labour market. 

Overcoming Gradients on Railways.— 
At the Exhibition of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, held at Falmouth last week, 
Mr. Handyside explained his mode of overcoming 
steep gradients on railways. Mr. Handyside’s 
arrangement is in actual operation at the Avon- 
mouth Docks, where it came under the notice of 
the British Association. The principle is this,— 
to overcome steep gradients by doing away with 
stationary engines, and making the locomotive 
do double duty. This is effected by the use of 
self-acting gripping struts; when the engine 
comes to a gradient too steep for its load,—say 1 
in 10,—it runs up by itself, paying out from a 
hauling-dram a wire rope to which the carriages 
are attached. When the required distance is 
reached the struts are released, and they grip 
the rails so tightly that the load can then be 
hauled up to the engine. It in turn is held by 
the struts, and the process is repeated until the 
bank is overcome. 


Bridges in Dublin.—The Corporation of 
Dablin met in committee of the whole house on 
the 10th inst. to consider the means to be 
adopted for the improvement of the Carlisle 
Bridge. At a previous meeting the Corporation 
was memorialised to assist in providing a new 
bridge across the Liffey east of Carlisle Bridge, 
and it was stated by the Town Clerk that a 
second memorial had been sent in strongly ad- 
Vocating a bridge that would connect the West- 
land-row Terminus with the Northern Railway 
Terminus in Amiens-street in as nearly a direct 
line as possible. A bridge thus situated would 
greatly accommodate the heavy traffic from the 
quays and docks, besides affording much con- 
venience to passengers. The committee were 
unanimously of opinion that in addition to the 
improvement and widening of Carlisle Bridge 
the increased traffic of the port required another 
bridge to the eastward of Carlisle Bridge. 


‘ Tip-carts.—Mr. A. Whitelaw, of Edinburgh, 
Fn agent, has patented an improved lock for 
} garta The feature constituting the inven- 
ton Consists in providing the headstock of the 
Cart — with a plate having brackets or lugs, 
7 w nag are supported and free to slide trans- 
rend bolts having tongues of special shape 
‘a = 12 corresponding brackets or recesses 
— ‘te toa plate fixed on the headstock of the 
sid shafts, and actuated by a hand lever at the 
e of the cart through a system of levers 
Working from the sloat or cross beam of the cart 
whit whereby a tight-fitting lock is formed 
. uch, it is stated, does not loosen by wear and 
18 Comparatively free from friction, and entirely 
Prevents the jolting and vibration which obtains 
With the locks at present in use. 


event 


of the late Lady Carnarvon, designed by Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt, architect, has just been completed. 
It is situated at the west end of the mortuary 
chapel in the cemetery in Highclere Park, near 
Newbury. The monument is in axed Peterhead 
granite, with a polished gray granite curb. 
Within this is an open space for flowers, and in 
the centre is a slab of red Aberdeen granite, 
surmounted by a cross of white Sicilian marble. 
The red slab is splayed, and has the following 
inscription cut in raised letters on a rusticated 
ground :—“ Evelyn Georgina Katherine, wife of 
Henry, fourth Earl of Carnarvon. Born 3rd 
November, 1834. Died 25th January, 1875.” 
On the plinth of the red granite slab is the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘ We asked life of Thee, 
and Thou gavest her a long life, even for ever 
and ever.” 


The Artisans’ Dwellings Act.—Dr. Ry- 
gate, the medical officer of health of the parish 
of St. George-in-the-East, has announced to 
the Vestry his intention to submit an “ official 
representation” to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works concerning 291 houses in the parish over 
which he has sanitary surveillance, which, “ by 
reason of want of light, air, ventilation, sanitary 
conveniences, and other causes, are unfit for 
human habitation, and require re-arrangement 
and reconstruction according to the terms of the 
Act.” The houses referred to are distributed 
throughout the parish. Some are in courts in 
the vicinity of the haunt of the opium-smoker 
described in ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” which was recently 
demolished in the course of the clearance for 
the East London Railway works. 


Wilson Estate, Hampstead.—Tenders for 
a new road to be called Redington-road, at Frog- 
nal, upon the estate of Sir John Maryon Wilson, 
bart., and Mr. Spencer Maryon Wilson, were 
opened on Tuesday last, at the offices of Mr. F. 
J. Clark (Farebrother, Clark, & Co.), 5, Laancas- 
ter-place, Strand, the agent to the Estate. The 
result was as follows :— 


A. EN. Anderson ceccceccccccsccses £2,955 0 0 
SOO secctsueneasscdecctateveessstisins 3 00 
Nowell & Robson....... Secatcceseeces 2,780 0 0 
SEGURA, ccncasccnccsccésudsccvences 2,718 0 0 
J. & A, Culverhouse ....ccccccccves 2,720 0 0 
WP MMIIE cracarasnasnendisasccddécceccausdaga 2,577 0 


Mr. Watis’s tender was accepted, and the work 
will be commenced forthwith. 


Droitwich : Sewerage and Water Supply. 
At a meeting of the Town Council, held on 
Monday, last week, the question of sewerage and 
water suppy for the town was again brought 
forward and discussed. After the very able and 
exhaustive report presented some time since by 
their Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Swete, of 
Leamington), the necessity of sanitary works 
was only too apparent. It was, therefore, 
decided to call in some practical sanitary engi- 
neer to report upon the best means to be adopted. 
Mr. Edward Pritchard, C.E., of Warwick, has 
been selected to make an inspection of the 
borough, and to prepare a preliminary report as 
to the sewerage and water supply, together with 
an approximate estimate of cost. 


Messrs. Cassell’s Building.— We were asked 
to mention that the steam-lift was supplied by 
Mr. Stannah, and did so; now our “sense of 
justice” is appealed to, and we are requested to 
say that the “continuous steam-lift” shown on 
the plan is the manufacture of Messrs. Turner & 
Co., of East-street, and that this sort of lift is 
made only by themselves. We have already 
said that “Mr. B. Finch acted as consulting 
engineer”; but Mr. Finch claims to have it 
stated that he, and not the architect, designed 
and superintended ali the mechanical, sanitary, 
and hydraulic arrangements. We may presently 
find ourselves compelled, in self-defence, to dis. 
continue giving the names of any of the persons 
engaged on buildings illustrated in our pages. 

Wages in theGlassTrade at Birmingham. 
A meeting of the Spon-lane Branch of the Sheet 
Glass Makers’ Union of Great Britain was held 
on the 15th inst. at Spon-lane, near Birmingham, 
to consider the strike at Sunderland, and whether 
the men in the employ of Messrs. Chance, Spon- 
lane, should continue to work at the 10 per cent. 
reduction. A deputation which had waited upon 
Messrs. Chance asking them to grant the 10 per 
cent., or to arrange the matter by conciliation or 
arbitration, reported that the firm had refused 
to give the advance, or to meet the men ona 
board of conciliation, and that the associated 
employers were of the same opinion. It was 
stated that there was a reserve fund of 2,0001. 





available for strike purposes. 





Jedburgh magistrates held a court for disposing 
of appeals against the valuations of the assessor. 
There were three appeals, the only one of interest 
being that of the Marquis of Lothian against the- 
Abbey of Jedburgh being entered in the roll at 
201. Mr. W. E. Otto, his lordship’s factor, said he 
was not aware that such buildings were entered 
in the valuation roll of any other county. Mr.. 
Kinmont, the assessor, said that the abbey, 
though ruinous, was a very valuable property, 
as might be seen from the very high price- 
recently paid for it. The abbeys of Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Kelso had also been entered in 
the roll this year. The magistrate continued the- 
appeal till the 21st instant. 


The Fire in Bunhill-Row.—Two safes of 
Messrs. Chubb & Son’s were in the midst of the 
great fire at Bunhill-row, Finsbury, last week,. 
and the good condition in which their contents 
were found after the fire was subdued gives proof 
of their fire-resisting properties. The safe which 
was first got out of the fire contained a large 
number of books and papers, none of which were 
injured. The other safe stood the most severe 
test, being in a position where it was exposed to 
a very fierce fire for abont six hours. After- 
wards it fell into the basement amidst a quantity 
of burning material, where it remained for 
ne days, and was only opened on Monday 

ast. 


The Defence of the Metropolis.—The new 
forts on the Thames are being supplied with the 
proper armaments, these being in some cases 
38-ton guns, and in others 9.in. or 12-ton guns. 
It is expected that in a few months the whole 
of the fortifications intended to assist the 
garrisons of Sheerness, Isle of Grain, Tilbury, 
and Gravesend in defending the river approach: 
to Woolwich and the metropolis will be com- 
pleted and in working order. In some parts of 
the Thames,—chiefly above Gravesend and Til- 
bury,—forts are constructed on either bank. 
nearly opposite each other. 


The Bury St. Edmund’s Surveyorship.— 
At a meeting of the Bury Town Council, on 
the 7th inst., it was stated that Mr. Croft, the 
surveyor, was in such a condition of ill-health 
that he could not carry out the increased duties 
devolving upon him through thenew Public Health 
Act unless he was allowed an assistant. It was 
referred to a committee of the whole Council to 
consider whether a new surveyor shall be ap- 
pointed, or whether Mr. Croft shall be allowed 
an assistant. The latter course seemed to find 
most favour at the Council meeting, the highest 
encomiums being bestowed on Mr. Croft. 


Assessment Tenders.—The new building 


erected for Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, on the 


space formerly occupied by Finsbury-market, 
being now completed, the Vestry of Shoreditch, 
within which parish it is situated, have deter- 
mined to employ professional assistance for the 
purpose of fixing the amount at which it shalb 
be assessed, and they have instructed their clerk 
to write to Mr. Castle, Messrs. Harston, Meserss. 
Faller & Horsey, and Messrs. Fox & Bousfield, 
asking each of them to name a lump sum for 
which they would be prepared to undertake the 
task. 

Presentation to an Art-Master.—On the 
13th inst. the students of the Worcester School 
of Art presented their master, Mr. Dewar Camp- 
bell, on the occasion of his leaving the city to 
enter upon his duties as professional art-examiner 
at Kensington, with a richly-decorated china vase, 
of the famous Worcester blue, with a picturesque 
view of the city painted upon it, and a pair of 
statuettes in parian, selected from the Royal 
Porcelain Works. Miss Charlotte Corbett, one: 
of the instructors of the school, made the pre- 
sentation in a very graceful manner. 


New Industrial School for York.—On 
the 14th inst., the Lord Mayor of York laid the 
corner-stone of new buildings for the York Cer- 
tified Industrial School. The building will 
occupy the site in Marygate on which the old 
premises (which were formerly used for housing 
city paupers) stood. The buildings comprise, 
besides the school proper, workshops, master’s: 
residence, &c. Messrs. Atkinson, of Micklegate, 
are the architects, and Mr. Denison is the con- 
tractor. The total outlay upon the buildings 
will be 2,6001. 

The Ely Local Board of Health Surveyor- 
ship.—Mr. G. Mather was, on the 8th inst, 
elected to succeed his father as Surveyor to the 
Ely Local Board of Health, at a salary of 1201. 
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Working Men’s College, Great Ormond- 
street.—The winter session of this College will 
begin on October 2nd. The general meeting, to 
which intending students and the public are 
invited, will be held on Monday, October 4th, at 
8.80 p.m. The principal, Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
Q.C., will preside. The new general prospectus 
issued by the Council shows a serious effort to 
frame a course of study within the reach of men 
of little and irregular leisure. The art division 
is under the direction of Mr. H. Stacey Marks, 
A.R.A. 

Brazilian Waterworks and Drainage.— 
Mr. Neate, C.E., is on his way home from 
Campos, Brazil, where he has been to report 
upon the proposed works about to be under- 
taken by the city of Campos Waterworks and 
Drainage Corporation. Mr. Neate will, we hear, 
be associated in the engineering portion of the 
enterprise with Messrs. Gotto & Beasley, engi- 
neers to the Rio de Janeiro City Improvements 
Company, whose plans for drainage have, we 
understand, been adopted in most of the 
concessions granted in that empire. 


Redwood Trees in California.—A new 
grove of colossal redwood trees is stated to have 
been discovered in California, one of which sur- 
passes all that have been discovered on the 
Pacific coast. Its circumference as high as a 
man can reach, standing and passing a tape-line 
around, is stated as being only a few inches less 
than 150 ft., which is beyond the measurement 
of any tree in the Calaveras grove. The height 
is estimated at 160 ft., and a part of the top 
lying on the ground is over 100 ft. in length. 


Campden Church, Gloucestershire.— 
Efforts are being made to restore the noble 
Church of Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire. 
The resources of the town are now insufficient 
even for the necessary repairs of the church, 
which owes its magnificence to the rich mer- 
chants of former days, and outside aid is asked 
for. The cost, as estimated by Messrs. Haber- 
shon & Pite, architects, is over 4,0007. The Rev. 
R. Braithwaite, the vicar, will, of course, gladly 
receive contributions. 

Guildhall Museum.—A great improvement 
has been effected in the Museum under the New 
Guildhall Library by the introduction by Mr. 
Chappuis of a number of his reflectors. Want of 
light is the drawback there, bat by the introduc. 
tion of these reflectors many things which hereto. 
fore could not be seen except by artificial light 
can now be seen without that assistance. Inthe 
library considerable additions are about to be 
made to the collection of Hebrew books already 
there. 

Value of Saw-dust.—Saw-dust, that has 
hitherto been in the way in carpenters’ shops 
and saw-mills, is discovered to be of com- 
mercial value as a root-producing power, and 
plants that have been experimented on have 
produced, in a few weeks, roots that in the usual 
soil would have taken months. On the Conti- 
nent, some nurserymen propagate largely in 
saw-dust, and strike extra-sized cuttings far 
quicker than by any other means. 


Tenders for Broken Granite.—For the 
supply of 500 tors of broken granite, and 300 
tons of granite siftings, for the Town Council of 





Southampton. Mr. James Lemon, surveyor :— 
Broken Granite 
Granite. Siftings. 
Per Ton. Per Ton, 
Farquharson .,...0-...s0008 13s. 0d. 8s, 8d. 
Hamley (accepted)...... lls, 9d. 7s, 3d. 
Beauchamp ............+0 Os, 100. . 93s, 6d. 


A Compliment to Carlyle.—The Chelsea 
municipal authorities, duly conscious of the 
honour conferred on their borough by its being 
the chosen dwelling-place of the distinguished 
author, Thomas Carlyle, have re-named one of 
their squares after him. Formerly “ Oakley,” 
it will henceforth be “Carlyle”-square. We 
mentioned the intention a long time ago. 


Barrow-in-Furness Borough Surveyor- 
ship.—Mr. Henry Alty, surveyor to the Cor- 
poration of Keighley, has been appointed 
successor to Mr. Arthur Jacob, C.E., who retires 
from the surveyorship to enter upcn private 
practice. Mr. Jacob will continue to act as 
engineer to the Corporation for the sewerage 
works, 


Proposed Town Hall, Sherborne. — An 
effort is being made to obtain a new Town-hall 
and Market-house for the town of Sherborne. 
We have wondered that this industrious and 
thriving place has not had a new Town-hall 
before this. 


Excavations in Brittany.— At Carnac, 
says the Globe, some interesting excavations are 
now being carried on under the direction of Mr. 
Milne, of the Scottish Antiquarian Society. At 
Boreno, near Mount St. Michel, Carnac, a series 
of Roman constructions have been discovered, in 
a state of good preservation, and these relics it 
is intended to explore with care. 


Epping Forest.—Twenty-two schemes for 
the management of the forests of Waltham and 
Epping have been deposited with the Epping 
Forest Commissioners, who will consider them 
at & public sitting in October. A Landowners’ 
Protection Society has been formed to oppose 
some of the schemes. 


Enlargement of Charing-cross Hospital. 
The governors of the Charing-cross Hospital 
are, at a cost of upwards of 13,0001., carrying 
out a series of additions and alterations which 
will, when completed, almost double the accom- 
modation possessed at present. 


The Bells of the parish church of Canford, 
which have been for some time in a very bad 
state, have been re-hung by Messrs. Hooper & 
Stokes, of Woodbury, Devon. The whole of the 
cost, 98/., has been defrayed by Sir Ivor 
Guest, bart. 


Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Inasti- 
tution, Southampton Buildings, Chancery- 
lane.—The fifty-third session of this institution 
will be opened, on Wednesday next, with an 
inaugural address by Professor Gladstone, F.R.S. 








TENDERS 


For the erection and completion of vagrant wards, 

attendants’ rooms, stone-breaking sheds in yard, enclosure 

walls and gates, fences, &c., at Nazareth House, 

Gordon-road, Peckham, for the Guardians of the Parish 

of Camberwell. Messrs. Berriman & Son, architects, 

a supplied by Mr, W.F. Meakin :— 
ar 





i. 2 pec oecanenaoveube sconce: sneseivaeeeve 0 
REIN ics cocevesponesocsicorsuy see 7,462 0 0 
MIU oc ccgs covcscsnsvuccoiees estes 7,365 0 0 
DOREBUG GC MIOD, seossesscsinssvecsssosees 7,350 0 0 
ma rid aeaae Peawiseaisissionacceusvesss . 7,303 0 0 
By Bahr ppecccesesesesces séseses: MamsL. 10. 0 
DUOPRE METIS. occsossvsvessonssccsseyses 7,207 0 0 
SIN Assen con dceisvicacessssccsonpecsl 7,186 0 0 
UNI si csccenacecsces ts scsssaccsaves 7,182 0 0 
Braid Jopling, & Co. ......004. ogi, tee oe 
MMOS: > sesverccesssccavabassebesesscebscesas 7,100 0 0 
Fauikner........... sovdasteonvevsuceneses 6,995 0 0 
Oliver ...... saaieuauiae Seneueosteuennsne 00 
Downs....... Fouackont ose a 0 0 
WV 5 :Oo Bo GQraker siccccscacesccases oe 6,623 0 0 - 
Garland & Perkins (withdrawn) 5,947 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 2°, Green-street, Leicester-square. 
Messrs. Andrew Wilson, Son, & Aldwiuckle, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 








Coleman. 
Rider 


RUDE Fi cecesusanccusbacsecseoduseey . £3,495 0 0 
Manning & Dowdney. 2,950 0 0 
Crockett ....... pavereecs 2,700 0 0 
Palmer . 2,399 0 0 
Bangs .... 2,381 0 0 
Greenwood. 2,369 0 0 
Sewell .... 2,360 0 0 

0 0 

00 


eee reer reese eeeeeereteneeeeeetees 





For additions to house, Prince’s-road, Buckhurst-hill, 
for Mr, A. Field. Mr. J. G. Needham, architect :— 
Tender No l, 





PA DBM cy csasnincuseasaesaiceeiecs seeeeees «ae £599 0 0 
Judd & Hawkings ..........ssccscceee . 43 0 0 
Tender No, 2. 

PONVOODS: ssstvccccssnaseseesce £497 0 0 

: seseuunspenediesstcncpecehoas 485 0 0 

Mth ..srcccccesssscecescccercrezeccese we 450 0 0 
HEMI. ‘owns cuseacestcssacakavouneaocessiaee 396 0 0 
Kearley & Co. (accepted) ......... 395 0 0 





For erecting block of three houses at Winchmore-hill, 
Middlesex, for Mr. Lloyd. Mr. F. W. Searle, architect :— 


MNPIA<snpactinncaveliewinconscccsbsvsaseee £1,740 0 0 
Patman Bros, ........ eennatccwtsvere - Le 0 0 
ee peetonad cccvcrnne 1,418 O 0 
Rish & Brown ........00 Seaceebaxes «+ 1,200 0 0 





For repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, 
Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, Mr. W. F. Potter, archi- 


tect :-— 
ee eeereeccesece eéegeansten £165 0 0 
EURO sco vevnscakpnisurcesbecsuucetenisesiae 161 0 0 
MEN MORED. nn scnssscniestcsececsicecbece ne EO OD 
Hersee (accepted) ..........000 saeesee 126 1 4 





For alterations and repairs at 31, Store-street. Mr. W. 
F, Potter, architect :— 





Parks .., sevreeee. £456 0 0 
ERMINE oo carecccacetneuccnete ae 275 0 0 
Brown (accepted) ...... acecoaceneeens - 2022 0 0 





For the erection of No. 7, Bonner’s-road, Victoria Park, 
for Mr. Charles Eaton, Mr, W. H. Gathercole, 
architect :— 

Scaddan .......... eenecedseeee erecccceverses OGL 6 0 





For the erection of No. 6, Church-terrace, Victoria 
Park, for the Rev. T. B. Stephenson, B.A. Mr. W. H. 
Gatherco'e, architect :— 

Scaddan ee eeecccccceces Spite outupwecnapseecss eee 10 0 


Gas and Hot-water Apparatus. 





Dyer seeeerceeeeecerrecseccessetsecsersesens SLGE 2 8 


For first portion of proposed City Libera! (} 
at Nos, 6 & 6, Walbrook, Mr. G. E. Gray 


a 


tect :— 





Cabitt & Son .....ccccccrssessecccces £40,275 0 
Rider & Son........0....ccsese0 eecoeee 38,818 0 
Cols & BOD... .sesscccccccscecocccenes 38,257 0 
Patrick & Son........ peacanioe aeudies 37,968 0 
Patman & Fotheringham....... « 87,907 0 
Ashby & S0n  ....ccccccccsessseseeees 37,717 0 
Brass ..... auamenns aaseieas eeeccesecosecee 37,618 0 
Jackson & Shaw.......ccccssceceees - 36,920 0 
Browne & Robinson... sours 36,529 0 
BOE PROB eo sain sdonsincessasiarccees - 36,204 0 






Ashby & Horner’ .....cccoccereeeee 36,116 0 
Lucas Bros........ 36,000 0 
Holland & Hannen 35,763 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill. 35,320 0 
Trollope & Sons...... 34,296 0 





ub House, 
80D, archi. 


eooooocococococecoe 


For new warehouse, Garter-court, Barbican, for Mr, J, 


J. Yeo. Mr. H. T. Gordon, architect :— 
Williams & Son ......cccccccesssecoeee . £793 0 
Thomas .., 779 0 
Shapley ....... ecncoceees Patsdesyasessdenes . 765 0 
Bowman....... Seseancapes eatanned scoesaunas 750 0 
TIN casascocscstenvesansseeesacnnnen 724 0 
OME ccessine se ecatinus Gekguaeinog suduenesses 696 0 
Scowen ..... bosaoneunsaasacctedesseurehbete 677 0 
DO ccsvevccscoees adousenvesesagdessssGacenea’ 642 0 





ooccoocoo 


For pulling down fourteen tenements, and building tro 
shops and four —— Hunt-street, Mile-end New 


Town, Whitechapel 


istrict, for Mr. A 


Messrs. Wm. Gosling & Son, architects :— 


Cropper Broa. .........s0cccccees eevee &2, 162 
BEING: cccvdnnkesenssaceneenssiehecsnses sas 2,135 
NVTRMOET .cccccccocancercentssistesaisnse . 1,975 
Batchelder....... send cssalapiastnaen acs, CERT 
TSO WAN. scacsescsccacesoncntecvdgensonnseces 1,720 





cooooeo 
oooco 


Greene, 


For alterations, pulling down, and rebuilding shop and 


bakehouse, including oven, 


for Mr. 


Dhonau, at 203 


Jamuica-road, Bermondsey. Mr, A. J. Simmons, archi. 


tect. 


Quantities not supplied :— 

Stone & Humphries ..........000 soos £513 
PIRMDUGI ccccentcsscocesssns reasaenbaateanesd 416 
Bay .cccce-s-s dccosecccctocesasssase wececee 440 
Self & Hagger .. eosee 


0 


0 


10 0 
00 
415 0 0 


Stringfellow & Balding (accepted) 350 0 0 





For new schools, Manor-road, Southwark, for the School 


Board for London. Mr. E. R 
Quantities prepared by Messrs, 











Neighbour :— 
OP ORKER...0cccessecstessscetesésuscesess £10,570 0 
Downs - 9,788 0 
Coleman ..... 9,666 0 
Oliver 9,660 0 
MOUDET cssescccssiseses 9,466 0 
Newman & Mann .. 9,300 0 
Kirk & Randall ........ ieee. Se 0 
GIVER. ccc scsces RApasaa (as benbaasivcee 9,244 0 
Wall Bros. ....;;.. Secnskasnesencnyene 9,217 0 
VORIIOM. oiscescecccessessses guesesvnae 9,213 0 
Ennor ...... eeccccccscccece aicenteienae 8,983 0 
Nightingale ........0... petebecaeneasas 8,982 0 
BGO HOLE cccccscsctvessstccesctssnccedes 8,945 0 
COODEP cecevscnscassvcecesscensssoccssce 8,785 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill. ...cccsecesases 8,646 0 


Robson, architect, 
Northcroft, Son, & 


eoococooococ]ocoo 


For new school buildings in the South Lambeth-road, 
Lambeth Division, for the School Board for London. Mr. 
E. R. Robson, architect, Quantities prepared by Mr. T. 
M. Rickman :— 








MIPRMEOE: ccssesccncasaisensscosteosaseeten £7,474 
MS IUUAMIMAD sc ckaecsccssenncesesusn seenese ooo G000 
Gammon & Sons ......... eadddesstacs) See 
a Seer sencesndeaveséoosssecscens 6,819 
6,794 

. 6,640 

Newman & Mann 6,616 
Cooper ...ccoseee 6,589 
Downs....... 6,559 
Kirk & Randall. 6,526 
Shepherd . 6,521 
Jerrard .... 6,493 
Nightingale 6,380 
DIOPORER .cccscsssssestes eee 6,290 
ENT, Hirgae,-& TEN .. ..sesessccceses 6,274 





0 


eoocoooooeceococoo 


oocoooocooooooooco 


For additions and offices in Cursitor-street, Chancery- 
lane, for the Public Chambers Compa 


Godwin. 











Mr. John 


py. 
Blythe, architect. Quantities prepared 4 Mr, Joseph 
Lavender and Mr. S. B. Wilson :— 

RNIN cs se vaseccscrcetotcectiverecectees see £7,890 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .......... 7,697 0 9 
Brass ........ eat 7,649 0 0 
PRIGCORIN © scscsesessyecien destissesecss, Gham 0 OC 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill .......... saswemies 7,600 0 0 
Newman & Mann.............00008 we 7,436 0 0 
Patrick & SOD .......sccovssssssesee 7,248 0 0 
TTI a fons cancessscaveossesnggaseuasers 7,143 0 0 

For rebuilding No. 304, High Holborn, for Mr. G. A. 

Mr. Charles J. Shoppee, architect. Quantities 

prepared by Mr. Sydney Young and Mr. C. H. Shoppee:— 
Longmire & Burge ........ isceseteed £3,612 0 0 
Colls & Son....... nteceunaceeousk peaks 3,546 0 0 
| apiece elena ce aaa 3,415 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .......... eéeceaetets 3,310 0 0 
Macey : 3,292 0 0 
Brass mn wees 3,287 0 0 
Sewell & Sons ........ seadeieaiaiins 3,077 0 0 
Newman & Mann.........ce0eees 3,056 0 0 





For the ereetion of a block of almshouses at Hanwell, 
Middlesex, for Mr. Buchan, Mr. G. Cuthbert, architect. 


Quantities prepared by Mr, William bal oy? : 


For additional skyligh 
mew’s Hospital, Smit 


For Wesleyan Chapel, Whitehaven. 
Banks, architect :— 









DOWPen06 4...cccicsccoscese ,070 
Adamson........ Sisaavebatscsvelde rE 
Newman & Mann (too late). 1,010 

o 


PPUUIMIROR, ...scccosscccevesssptensesdasest 





Newman & Mann..,......cccccsecereeeees 





t and alterations at St. Bartholo- 
eld, Mr. E. I’Anson, architect :— 
£182 0 0 


Mr. T. Lewis 


Toms (accepted) s.scssrserserseree £5,230 9 0 





